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‘Teresa 
Carreno 


During her 1907 -08 American Tour will exploit the merits of the 
€berett Piano, which in its rich tonal quality —its plenitude of 
artistic and poetic beauty— appeals to the world’s great artists. 


The Everett is the piano of CARRENO, Neitzel, Reisenauer, 
Burmeister, Gabrilowitsch, Nordica, Bispham, Gampanari and a host of 
others whose places are secure in Music’s Hall of Fame. 


SpR 


The EVERETT has but one standard—the highest—in both 
Upright and Grand forms. The EVERETT warranty, given with each 


piano, covers not a few years but the entire lifetime of the piano. 


Prices at Factory, Boston 


Style 3 — Upright | ¿y $450 00 Style 7— Upright 5 | . $575 00 
Style 6 — Upright | l 500 00 Style 25— Grand | | 1 650 00 
Style 9 — Upright | , ! 500 GO Style31 — Grand | | | 800 00 
Style 8 — Upright 1 1 | 655000 Style 32 — Grand ! | | 1000 00 
Style 41 — Grand . | 1 | $1200 00 
SPECIAL ART CASES FROM $51,000 to $10,000 
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A Word About Terms 


Our arrangement with dealers is such that 
purchase may be made on reasonable terms to 
suit the circumstances or convenience of the 
customer. 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati Chicago New York 


Owners of The Everett Piano Co. Boston, Mass. 


A 
Woman 


Can Earn 
$5,000 


a Year 


We Teach You by Mail 


Many women nowadays are earning $100.00 a week— 
$5,000 a year—by dressmaking. One woman, the head de- 
Signer of Chicago's largest retail dry goods house, is reputed 
to earn $10,000 a year. Salaries of $25.00 to $50.00 a 
week are common. We teach you by mail and put youin 
a position to command the largest salary of any woman in 
your locality, or you can start in business for yourself. 


The American System 


requires no charts, no 
patterus, no mechanical 
devices of an y kind. 
Any girlor woman who 
ean read and write, and 
has alittle taste, can be- 
come an expert, gradn- 
ate dressmaker by the 
American System. It is 
most thorough aud com- 
plete in every detail,and 
yet so wonderfully sim- 
ple and easily learned 
that a child can master 
te Youcan step into a 
pleasant, paying busi- 
ness at once. Graduate 
Dressmakers are wanted riegos wow Ll wally guvu bss 
and cities. Never before has there been such a demand for 
competent dressmakers, 


Make Your Own Clothes 


and be well dressed at 

1-3 the usual cost. .We 

positively guarantee 

that after completing 

the Ameriean course of 

instructions you will 

be able to Design, Praft, 

Cut, Fit, Make, Draje 

and Trim any garment, 

from the simplest apren 

W. to the mesi elaborsie 

i S eventrg gown, This 

i 3} college is endorsed by 

: ‘i } every high-grade Fash- 

YOUNG LADY GRADUATE MAKING] 107 Marazine, Incind: 

I ) s , 

GER OWN DRESSES Delineator, McCall’s, 

Designer, New Idea 

Woman's Magazine, House keeper, Woman’s Home Com- 

panion, etc. You can learn by the Ameriean System with- 

out interfering with your regular dutles, then, if you do 
not wish to do professional dressmaking, you can make 


The Children’s Dresses 


and your own, and soon 
save many times the 
cost of the instructions, 
Every mother wants her 
children to be well 
dressed, Many are not 
able to have the sewing ` 
done by a capable gar S $ 
ment-maker,and the Ny 
rea lv-made garments N 
arefarfrom satisfactory. Z An, iy 
Our system thoroughly x id ( 
covers the subject of de- | 
signing, cutting and fit- ' \\ ; 
ting children’s cloth- 
ing. 
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Write us to-day for free illustrated catalogue 
giving complete outline of course, testimonials 
and names of hundreds of succe-sful students 
from every state inthe Union. You may know 
some of them, Don’t delay. Write us at once 
for full particulars, Address 


American College of 
Dressmaking 
130 College Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A STUDENT’S OPINION. 


Sydnorsville, Va., April 15, 1907. 
American it me City, Mo. E 
e received all my reports and am delighted with 

> regan I think every woman, even if she only wishes to 

tm oa own sewing, ought to study your lessons. Before 
and 7 studying your system I had to buy my patterns 

ae cn had much trouble in fitting the garments. Now 
thar wth my own patterns, and I like them much better 
fittin o ones I used to buy. I have no trouble at all 
thin g “ne. garments, I can draft the patterns for any- 

I g 1 see pictured in the magazines. 


shall never begrudge the money that I spent with you, | 
are | 
shall | 


as I think every cent was well spent. The lessons 
worth five times more than you et for ¡Bog I 
always speak well of the A J “ee 


shown a doing, and for the many kind favors it has 


during my study. Your student, 
MISS SARAH BYRD. 


American College for the good 
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AN AMERICAN COLLEGE GRADUATE 
MAKING HER CHILDRENS DRESSES 
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ALPH D. 


notable short. 


is of such power as to give 
it rank with anything else 
Mr. 


so far. 


Paine has published 


| Mr. Paine is a South- 
lerner, having been reared 
in Jacksonville, Fla. After 


leaving the high school 
| there he became reporter 
‘ion. the Times-Union, and 
learned the newspaper 


game while hustling four- 
After a 


year of this he went to Yale 


teen hours a day. 


and won international fame 
as an oarsman in three of 
the best crews that 
wore the blue. The 
played on the football team, 
edited the Literary Month- 
ly, and made 


through the university by 


ever 


also 


his way 
writing for various metro- 
politan newspapers. 
After being 
ated, he went into 
newspaper: work as report- 
the Philadelphia 
Press and later for the 


New York Herald. 


gradu- 
active 


er for 


years of active service. 


| 
| 
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eo the Magazines. 
| 


. . . Y Y ° Y > | 
stories, first printed in T'he Century, Scribners’s and McClure’s have been 


| 


| 9 
| per. 


Coe”, for which his filibustering experiences furnish real local color, and | 
an industrial book about the West called “The Greater America.” 

Jacques Futrelle, author of “The Vengeance of the Boss”, published | 
in this issue of Uncte Remus's MAGAZINE, was graduated from the copy 
¡desk of a Boston newspaper to the r 
was great from the start, and he has reached perhaps as large an audience. 


in which Professor Augustus S. F. 


Ralph D. Paine 


PAINE has written 
It is called “Ship-mates”, and will be published in 

the December number, with splendid illustrations by Will Crawford. | 
To outline the situation of the story would be to deprive the reader of much | 


of the enjoyment that is in store for him: 


He filibustered along the Cuban coast betore the | 
Spanish-American war, went in the field with the Pennsylvania National | 
Guard during the bloody coal strike in 1897, saw service in Cuba, followed | 
the allied forces in China, being ordered by cable to jump from Shanghai 
to London to cover the Henley regatta for his paper. 


About four years ago he gave up newspaper work and began writing | 
His success was instantaneous. 


collected and published in book form under the title, 
He has since published a successful novel, “The Story of Martin | 


Contributors | 


for UNcLE Remus’s MAGAZINE al 
| 


it is enough to say that the tale 


Mrs. Jacques Futrelle ii 


Thus he saw ten | 


i] 
A number of his short ' 


eer 


‘he Praying Skip- | 


anks of magazine writers. His success 


las any American story teller of the day, by his tales in the Associated | 
| . A 2 i > e 3 | 
Sunday Magazine, the Saturday Evening Post and a number of the most. 
popular monthlies. His first big success was with a series of detective stories | 


X. Van Dusen figured as “The Think- 
ing Machine.” ‘This was 
followed by “The Chase of, 
the Golden Plate,” a short 
novel with “The Thinking | 
Machine” again in the role 
of The 


Saturday Evening Post is 


mystery solver. 
now publishing a series of. 
race track stories by him, 
under the title, “When the | 
Flag Falls.” One of his 
successful 


| 
most short | 


stories was “Diogenes! 
Pauses”, in which he intro-| 
duced Jim Heckler Smith. 
ures so prominently inl 
“The Vengeance of the 
Mr. Futrelle is a 
Georgian by birth and did 


his first newspaper work 


Boss”. 


in Atlanta. | 

Next month this Mag- 
azine will publish a de- 
lightful story by Mrs. 
Jacques Futrelle. It is 
called “Cupid and the) 
Comedian”. | 


the Honest Boss, who fig-| 
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The “Dixie” Coat 


is a Schwab creation, registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office, and designed 
especially for the Southern gentle- 
man. It’s a mild Winter, ever serv- 
iceable, wear-all-the-time garment— 
rain or shine—an ideal outer gar- 
ment for early Fall evenings, mild 
winter days, damp Spring days and 
cool Summer evenings --a truly 
serviceable coat. Priced at $10 to 
$25. Ask your dealer if he is show- 
ing a display of these “Dixie” coats 
and look for this label: 


It’s in the inside coat pocket. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell Schwab’s 
“Dixie” coats and Schwab suits, $10 
to $25, write us and we will send 


' you the name of the nearest dealer 


who does. 


Schwab Clothing Co. 


Makers of Honest Clothes 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


chime | 
[Pi Louis. 


ds “December issue of Uxcre Re- 
Christmas number; that is, there will be a 
Story or two and some verse that- have 
more or wig direct reference to the holi- 
day season: but above all, it will be a 
bright, readable and helpful Magazine. 
| The readers of the Magazine, and the 
press, have observed the great improve- 
ment each number shows over its prede- 
cessor. The September and the October 
numbers have compared not unfavorably 
h typographical appearance with the best 
Magazines of the country, and have been 
incomparably better than the first few 
issues of this publication. How much 
better printed this number is than the 
October number, the readers may judge 


Another stride forward 


will be taken in December. 


for themselves. 
A new press 
has been installed for the particular pur- 
pose of printing our cover and frontis- 
piece, and we will now be able to do some 
splendid printing in colors. And experi- 
mentation and the expenditure of money 
have enabled us to get better results with 
the body of the Magazine. 


The fiction of the Christmas number 
will be by far the best the Magazine has 
yet offered. The short stories will be by 
Ralph D. Paine, Reina Melcher, Mrs. 
Jacques Futrelle and 


Joel Chandler 


Harris. 

Mr. Paine's story, “Ship-mates,” is per- 
haps the best thing he has ever written. 
And his volume of short stories, “The 
Praying Skipper,” was one of the most 
notable published in recent years. “Ship- 
mates” is a story of great strength—one 
that will not be soon forgotten by any 
reader of it. It is sympathetically illus- 
trated by Will Crawford, a wizard in the 
use of pen and ink. i 


The sentimental adventures of Sylvia 
and Christopher are further chronicled by 


Reina Melcher in “The Wishing-Well.” 
These juvenile lovers are a distinct addi- 
* tion to literature of the child, and “The 
Wishing Well” is as delicately and charm- 
ingly told as “The Shadow Boy” and 
“The Kiss Denied.” Alice Beach Win- 
ter has, of course, done the illustration, a 
beautiful painting which will be printed 
in colors as the frontispiece. 

Mrs. Jacques Futrelle tells, in “Cupid - 
and the Comedian,” the story of an actor 
who fell in love with his wife, to borrow 
The 
story is told with spirit and with a lot of 


one of Mr. E. P. Roe’s finest lines. 


humor. Illustrations in color by Maud 
Thurston. | 

“Miss Little Sally” is a Christmas story 
by Joel Chandler Harris. It is illustrated 
by Robert Edwards. 


| The Uncle Remus offering will be an 
address in rhyme to the wind. It will 
be illustrated by R. J. Dean, who did the 
superb decorations of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poem in the October number. 


 mus’s MAGAZINE will in a measure be a 


Volume I = 
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Miss Little Sally 


(A Christmas Story) 


St. Louis Representative: 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


STORY in which are blended sentiment, mysticism and the cold 

hard facts of the material side of life—a truly delightful little tale 

of the love affair of David Bozeman and Miss Little Sally Cosby. 
This story, illustrated by Robert Edwards, whose drawings for “The 
“Vengeance of the Boss” in this number are so notably good, will be one 
of the big features of the Christmas Number of 


Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine 
Subscribe now to be sure to get the December Issue 


10 cents the copy $1.00 the year 


Number 6. l 


Publication of the article on “Charles- 
ton and Early American Art,” by Mrs. 
Thaddeus Horton, promised for Novem- 
ber, was. unayoidably postponed, but will 
appear in December. The illustrations 
are reproductions of paintings and minia- 


tures by Gainsborough, Allston, Copley, 


Fraser, Malbone and Bonnetheau. 


The editorial will be on “Santa Claus 
and the Fairies.” Here is an excerpt 
from it: “There is nothing truer, or more 
wholesome, or more far-reaching, or more 
educative, than creations of a sane and 
healthy imagination. - The legend of 
Santa Claus is true for the reason that 
it connects the childish mind with the 
mysteries of religion, and is a long step 
in the direction of real belief. The 
Farmer is not only a firm believer in 
Santa Claus, who is a part of a great 
Christian festival, but he believes also in 
Fairies; and the basis of that belief is 
very simple. How could a healthy imagi- 
nation invent anything that has no trace 
of truth in it? 


youth and of old age lend themselves so 


How can the ideals of 


cunningly to a scheme that is false? Let 
any right-minded person think the mat- 
ter over, and it will be readily perceived 
that the Farmer has something more 
than possibility on his side. He would 
not be surprised any day to see a beau- 
tiful Fairy perched on his window sill; 
or, it may be little Mr. Thimblefinger, 
ready to show him how dreams can come 
true.” 

Mr. Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady 
Dale, will discuss “A New Legislature.” 

Among the other features will be a 
review of the year’s books by Mrs. Lundy 


(L. H.) Harris. 


If being reprinted by the press of the 
country is any indication of popularity 
or worth, then the verse the Magazine has 
published in its first five numbers is of 
the sort that appeals to the public, and 
Those who 
have contributed the verse so far are 
James Whitcomb Riley, Frank L. Stan- 
ton, Clarence Ousley, Robert Loveman, 
William H. Hayne, Charles Woodward 
Hutson, Joel Chandler Harris, Don Mar- 
quis, Anthony Radcliffe, Anne McQueen, 
Alice Ormond, Elizabeth Howard West, 
Witter Bynner, Mary Brent Whiteside 
and Sam S. Stinson. 


is distinctly worth while. 


Every one of them 
may be regarded as a regular contrib- 
The 
verse in the December number will be by 
Frank L. Stanton, Emery Pottle, William 
H. Hayne, Don Marquis and Robert 
Loveman. 


utor to the Magazine in the future. 


The regular deprrtments will add their 
variety and their broad scope, to make 
the issue of the Magazine realize, more 
fully perhaps than ever before, its motto: 
Typical of the South, but national in its 


scope. 
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CORN BREAD 


HE TENANT OF THE SNap-Bean Farm has been wondering, not 
only recently, but for many long years, why some Poet, whose 
pipes are of sufficient range and volume, and whose art is entirely 
simple and true, does not set himself the delightful task of writing 
an epic on Corn Meal. It is a great subject, and the very mention of 
It is a matter that has 
to do with the conception of the republic, and with the inception of 


it should be in the nature of an inspiration. 
all the institutions of real freedom. It is true that Sidney Lanier, 
the finest and most sensitive of our modern poets, whose popularity 
will continue to grow as the minds of men become more refined anıl 
eritical—it is true that Sidney Lanier has given us an ode on Corn; 
but this beautiful poem deals mainly with the outward and picturesque 
aspects of Maize, the bravery of green fields shining under the 
sun, the swordlike blades of the corn rustling and swaying in the 
air, and waving with a silken soft stir to the wooings of the south- 
wind. This poem on corn is as beautiful as the hand of genius can 
make it, and it has its inner significance, too—a significance that 
posterity will appreciate more fully than we do—but the Poet had 
to deal with editors; he was circumscribed by conditions to which 
he was compelled to adapt himself; he was limited by the boundaries 
that are set up in opposition to the editorial will and judgment. How 
many lines, how many pages? He could not pursue the fascinating 
subject through all its wonderful and diverse ramifications ; he had 
not space in which to follow the products of corn through all the 
sweet and complete processes to which it has been dedicated by 
use and custom—the use and custom that, in their highest sense, 
are real poems. y 

It has long been a mystery and a marvel to the Farmer—one 
of the world’s wonders, in fact—that, since the discovery of corn, 
and the multitude of uses to which it can be put, the swarming and 
hungry millions of Europe and Asia have continued in their old 
ways and dispositions, eating black bread and porridge, and refusing 
to take to their lean and hairy bosoms the products of maize; sub- 
mitting to sham royalty and the complete tyranny of its scions and 
retaining the blind savagery and bloody distempers that have over- 
come them since the world began. They continue in their ignorance, 
and seem to be impervious to all forms of enlightenment. When we 
consider their condition, their unhappy lack of hope and ambition, 
the brightest destiny that can be hoped for them is that they will 
finally be gathered under the influences of millenium by the use of 
the varied and diverse products of maize. The history of the world 
will show, in the opinion of the Farmer, that, next to religion, 
these products are the educators and civilizers of men. 


Le 
Take THE HISTORY of our own country: there is only one thing 
by means of which we can fully account for the sociological and 
political development of our people. They. were not different from 
the kinsmen and friends that they left behind in the old world; they 
were not all Puritans and Commoners, for some of them were stout 
Loyalists, and dearly loved a king; and their descendants are over- 
fond of calling them Cavaliers to this day. Why should these 
Puritans and Cavaliers—and the Scotch, Dutch and Irish who 
followed them to the new world—insist on rebellion? Why should 
there have been rebellion? England was anxious to come to terms 
with the colonies; and the comfortably rich business men (Tories they 
were called) were in favor of peace: by means of a little diplomacy 
everything the rebels asked for would have been conceded. Was the 
issue taxation without representation? Pooh! it was the mere 
shadow of an issue. We have colonies of our own, on whose resources 
we lay a heavy tax, and impose upon them conditions far worse than 
our forbears were compelled to suffer; and they have no 
representation. Nevertheless, save in a few isolated sore 
spots in the Philippines, all is peace. The Farmer 
believes that the revolt against the mother country 
must have had some cause that has not made itself 
clear to our historians. 'There must have been a 


AND DUMPLINGS 


reason that had nothing to do with politics or economics. Men may 
endeavor to evade the tax-collector, but they do not assault him. If 
the revolutionary spirit could be aroused by high and inequitable 
taxation, our wonderfullly ingenious tariff system would have 
brought about bloodshed long ago. It is true enough that the con- 
troversy preliminary to the Revolution constantly played around 
the contention that taxation without representation is unjust, but 
behind it all there was quite a different spirit, with no arguments, 
but with a purpose of its own; so that if the mother country had 
abolished all colonial taxation, had conceded every demand, the 
result would have been precisely what it was and is. It was the 
spirit of liberty and equality, the spirit of freedom, and that spirit, 
in turn, was the result of something that belonged to the soil, some- 
thing that was not to be found elsewhere. 

Now, the Farmer contends—and his contention is worth as much 
as another man’s opinion—that the mould in which this revolutionary 
uneasiness and unrest were formed, the matrix in which this fluttering 
and fighting stir in the direction of freedom is to be found, is in the 
fireplaces in which the ashcake was-smothered and sweetened beneath 
the glowing embers, in the oven where the corn-pone ripened its brown 
crust, on the hoe where the hoe-cake was baked, in the pot where 
the dumplings danced in the bubbling and boiling greens. Is this a 
whimsical contention? If you think so, where will you find another 
more highly inflamed with reasonableness? Take the whole course 
of history, and where will you find any definite account of the 
psychology of the movement that resulted in the establishment of this 
Republic as a beacon light to the peoples of the earth? History? 
why, what is history byt the more or less superficial opinions of 
certain men with respect to the movement and course of events, some 
of which may be doubted or denied or disputed? There is a wide- 
spread opinion that history is something apart, something that gets 
itself done whether or no, and windy orators have been known to 
appeal to its judgment. But it will all have to be written by men 
who have been trained to interpret it impartially. | 


Pi 


Bur THE Farmer must return to his nubbin. He was speaking“ 


of the essential difference between the American colonists and the 
kinsmen they left behind them in the mother country. ‘These kinsmen, 
be it observed, had no opportunity to nourish themselves on corn 
and the products thereof, and they have remained as you see them, 
backing and bowing before sham royalty, bending the knee to dukes, 
carls and what-nots, fawning, flattering, cringing, and living in a 
perfect whirlwind of snobbery and smug satisfaction. They had no 
ash-cakes, no corn-pones, nor any of the hundred and one delectable 
dishes of which corn-meal is the principal ingredient. The Farmer 
thinks that a little investigation will show that the people of no 
nation under the sun ever made any progress toward real liberty 
without the assistance of corn and its products. If some of the 
scientists who are so búsily engaged in advertising themselves would 
investigate this matter during a vacation hour, they would doubtless 
have something interesting to tell us in the various periodicals 
of the day. 

There are those, no doubt, who, in the interests of futile con- 
troversy, will point to France as an instance where the seeds of 
liberty have sprouted alongside the wholesale consumption of 
wheaten bread. But republicanism in France is an illusion; it is as 
foreign to real liberty as the German empire. There is no French 
republic, and, in all human probability, there will never be one. 
Once upon a time, crazed by hunger and oppression, the French 
people made themselves the victims of the most stupendous revolution 

known to history—stupendous in its immediate results, and 
stupendous in its far-reaching effects. Bloody as it was, 

it clarified the atmosphere of the whole civilized world, 
and gave to the victims of tyranny in all lands higher 
thoughts and happier dreams; and to-day, the 
memory of that awful time conveys a wholesome 


Reason. 
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warning to the oppressors of the people. But neither 
those who incited the French revolution, nor those who 
survived it, knew the meaning of real liberty; nor 

do their descendants have any real conception of 
republicanism and democracy. Those who incited the revolution 
were the insane victims of persecution and oppression, and the steps 
they took to rid themselves of the social order that was responsible 
for their condition proceeded wholly along the lines of revenge. 
They were the bloody-minded avengers of centuries of injustice, of 
long ages of cruelty, and they neither knew nor cared what the out- 
come would be. They displayed their ignorance by trying to 
abolish the Almighty. In His place they set up the Goddess of 
They instituted an orgie, but their intoxication has stim- 
ulated and benefited a great many people in a great many lands. 


The Farmer was reading not long ago that curious and most 
entertaining book, “The Bible in Spain,” by George Borrow, and 
was surprised to find therein many references to corn, and its use 
as food for man and beast. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
Englishmen usually mean wheat when they say corn. Nevertheless, it 
is very likely that the Spaniards, in the course of their conquests, 
came upon maize and discovered its uses. DeSoto and his followers, for 
instance, had no other form of bread during their march through 
Florida and Georgia on their way to the Mississippi; and it would 
not be at all surprising that some of the survivors carried the seed 
cf the life-giving plant to the old country when they returned. If 
so, the result, however limited and narrow the experiment may have 
been, is to be found in the various noteworthy efforts of the Spanish 
people to rid themselves of the rule of kings. These efforts have 
not been on a large scale, but, such as they are, they have usually 
been in the right direction; and Borrow himself, narrow and fanatical 
as he was, and in spite of the fact that he looked on the Spaniards 
as an ignorant and impious people, makes it very clear that he was 
much beholden to their gentleness, their generosity and their 
hospitality. 

LE 


You wILL say, as a matter of course, if you are inclined to be 
argumentative, that there are still other republics, and you will 
doubtless be inclined to call attention to those to the south of us: 
Lut take the Farmer’s advice, and refrain from turning democracy 
and republicanism into ridicule and contempt. There can be no real 
“pproval and no clear understanding of liberty where there is a 
revolution every time the moon is gibbous, where a man is made 
president or dictator by force of arms if he is discovered wearing 
a plumed cocked hat in public, and where he is deposed or assas- 
sinated, or driven into exile when he buys a new one. Surely such 
countries have never known the soothing and stimulating effect of 


water-ground corn meal in its various forms. Real democracy and 


real republicanism, and the aspirations to which they give rise, are 
= 


among the most potent results of corn meal, whether in the shape of 
the brown pone or the more delicate ashcake, or the dripping and 
juicy dumpling. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the products of maize have 
been losing popularity in this country; they seem to be going out of 
fashion; they are a little too coarse for the tender throats of the 
generation that has come and the one that is coming. The tastes 
of the people are growing somewhat different ; patent medicines and 
predigested foods, made of nobody knows what, seem to go together, 
and with these have come new forms of indigestion, dyspepsia, nervous 
diseases, and new causes of worry. There is an idea in the minds of 
the new generation that corn and all the varieties of food, all the 
toothsome dishes that are derivable therefrom, are to be left to those 
whose tastes are common, and whose associations must be low. This, 
consciously or unconsciously, is the view of a considerable number 
of those who are to take up the destinies of the Republic and carry 
them a little way on their long journey ; and this is curious, too, when 
we think of the nature of our political fabric. Are we to change our 
principles and beliefs by means of a change of diet ? 

When we take into consideration the versatility of corn meal, 
it seems remarkable that there should be a change of diet in the 
search for variety. 'This variety is limited only by the intelligence 
and experience of those who have charge of the kitchen. There is 
nothing whatever to be said against any other article of food that 
the appetite may crave. Pot-pie and chicken fixings—to seize a term 
from Georgia’s choicest dialect—are very good for a 
Sunday dinner; they fit the day, and tend to breed thought ; 
and if there is a dish of fried chicken near the 
preacher’s plate, it harmonizes well with pious reflec- 
tions generated by a long sermon. But they do 
not fit in well with hard work and practical busi- 


ness propositions; they belong rather to a period of 
rest and recreation. But corn meal is such a rich 
and versatile product that it lends itself to all 
days and all meals. For breakfast it can be turned 
into battercakes light and luscious, or into waffles that melt in one’s 
mouth, or into muffins that take on new their tin 
boundaries ; or you can have your corn in the shape of grits, yellow 
with butter, and of happy digestibility. 
Then, for dinner, there is the corn-pone, large, brown and hot 


sweetness in 


from the oven, ready to be seasoned with a sauce of butter, and 
washed down with freshly churned buttermilk, with an accompani- 
ment of cabbage, or collards, or turnip salad, or new snap-beans. 
though the Farmer 


If for any reason the corn-pone is not desirable 
‘annot imagine anything that can take its place with a healthy and 
an expectant appetite—there are the dumplings to fall back on, the 
dumplings boiled with a mess of greens. This dish is a time and 

The dumplings should 
For 


supper, there is the hoe-cake, which should be of a generous thickness, 


space-saver; and it is also a butter-saver. 
never by any chance be allowed to grow cold before serving. 


and it should be eaten with gravy distilled from the juices of a coun- 
try-cured ham; or, if you please, a dish of mush and milk. And, then, 
the day’s work being over and done with, the tired man or woman, and 
the children, weary with play, may fall on their couches and forget, in 
sweet and dreamless slumber, the grisly troubles of the world. 
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Ir WILL BE OBSERVED by the knowing ones that the Farmer has 
neglected to mention more than half the sweet and wholesome uses 
of the fruit of the maize; he has said nothing of green corn in the ear, 
boiled, roasted, or cut from the cob and fried with butter: nothing of 
corn-meal pudding—a most delicious dish—and nothing of the hun- 
dred-and-odd recipes that are to be found in Southern cook-books and 
pantry manuscripts, with still others that are among the cherished 
traditions of Southern kitchens. There is a reason and a tolerably 
good one, why the inhabitants of cities and large towns have ceased 
to relish cornbread, and that is the disastrous change that has taken 
place in the manufacture of meal. Instead of the leisurely grinding 
by means of mill-stones run by water-power, we have the product of 
the steam-driven mill, and the Farmer can say with truth that the 
result is not fit for man or beast. In the steam-driven mill, the meal 
is heated to a temperature that is destructive of the life and flavor 
of maize; it will not respond to the efforts of the most experienced 
cook; it is soggy, musty and indigestible. 

Not so very long ago, the Farmer found himself listening to the 
complaints of a Northern man, who was bewailing the fact that, in 
the South, he could get no corn meal worthy of the name. The 
Farmer’s first feeling was one of surprise, but it quickly developed 
into sympathy when the Northern man went on to speak feelingly 
of a little grist mill in Connecticut—a little mill that leisurely turned 
the yellow corn into golden meal. It was one of the memories of his 
youth, and he grew sentimental over it, so much so that the Farmer 
was convinced that the ties that bind reach farther and are stronger 
than the poets and other romantic creatures have any idea of—was 
convinced that the differences between the North and the South that 
have been so bitterly exaggerated by the pestiferous politicians 
on both sides have no existence save in the minds of those who have 
been educated to believe them. They are all illusions, the result of 
unhappy dreams, for one little mill on a sparkling stream in Con- 
necticut was more than sufficient to make friends: of two men who, 
otherwise, would have passed each other coolly by. 

The Farmer himself knows of a little mill that attracted -his 
interest and attention in the days of his youth—a busy little mill, 
where the water was always flowing, and dripping, and sighing with 
a soft, cool restlessness that was deliciously full of sweet dreams of 
summer, and the happy content out of which the world is constantly 
cheating itself. And all about in the big rocks were the seeret and 
cunning crevices that no one but a certain boy knew about; the 
sunning places of the rusty water moccasins and the awkward mud- 
turtles, the sluices in which the small fish played, and the swaying 
grassy barriers over which the trout and catfish ran. The boy knew, 
too, the very spot where the last shad had been caught ever so many 
years before. The youngster used to sit near this hallowed spot and 
wonder how the fugitive shad had ever found its way to this quiet 
haven, escaping all its enemies until it swam into the trap the old 

miller had set. 


discovered the run-ways of the sand-pipers and partridges. 


In the tall grass by the riverside the lad 


and one of these run-ways led him straight to a 
partridge nest, from which, with many flounderings 
and flutterings, issued the mother-bird, to all 


appearances mortally wounded. Her wings refused 
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to lift her in the air, and her legs seemed unable to 
support her; but, always, just as the youngster was 
about to lay hands on her, she managed to elude his 
grasp, leading him a long and weary chase, until, 
finally, she became quite well and strong again, and sailed away 
where the lad could not follow. Nor could he ever find the way to 
the nest again, though he tried for many hours and for many days. 
His pursuit of the bird had so confused him that he could never 
rediscover the little run-way that led through the tall grass. 


2 
THE LITTLE MILL that the Farmer has in mind was very busy 
indeed. It ground into golden meal the corn from half the planta- 
tions of the county, and the moss-covered wheel was constantly turn- 
ing—sometimes at night, and at such times the old miller with his 
lantern would move about among the shadows like a grim gray ghost. 
Those who came to fetch their grist, man or boy, white or black, were 
not allowed to loiter in the mill or wander about among the hoppers 
and mill-posts; their place was outside in sun or shade as they pre- 
ferred. For the miller was a gruff and whimsical old philosopher, 
who, always listening to the clatter of his machinery, the whir and 
roar of the mill-stones, and the noise of belts and pulleys, had small 
desire for intercourse with his fellow-men. The mill could tell him 
He was all white with the dust of his profes- 
sion. His hat, his clothes and his beard were white; and to such an 
extent had this scheme of white been carried that age seemed to have 
bleached his shoes and the floor whereon he walked, and the cobwebs 
in the high rafters swung and swayed like ghostly banners. 
When the old miller seated himself in his split-bottom chair, 
which was not often, he never took the trouble to converse 
with his customers; he simply closed his eyes, the better 
to hear what the mill was saying. And, first and last, 
it must have had a good deal to say, much that was 
no doubt opposed to the wild and ignorant views of 
ordinary men, much that was lkely to impart the 


more than they knew. 


THE FALLING OF THE SCALES 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN: 

WiLnLiam Harrison GARRETT, stricken by dis- 

ease and broken in body, yet of sound mind 

and disposing memory, knowing full well my 
earthly days are fast drawing to a close, and desiring in the face 
of Death and in the sight of God to dispose of my worldly effects 
with full justice to all, do hereby make, ordain and publish this my last 
Will and Testament. 

ITEM I. 


I consign my body to the grave and my soul to Him who gave it— 
the Creator of all things: the omnipotent, everlasting God. 


Il. 


I bequeath to Bishop Gramercy, of the Catholic Church of this city, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to be used in defraying the expenses of 
masses for my soul. | 


ILI. 


Living, I have been a Christian; dying, within the faith of my 
childhood, I desire to leave a record of that faith in God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Reared within the sheltering arms 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and having found in its teachings the 
unspeakable comfort of a secure protection from the wrath of God, as 
well as an ever-increasing knowledge of His justice and mercy, I give 
and bequeath to the said Church the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 


IV. 


I give to my son, William Harrison Garrett, Jr., the portraits of 
myself and of his mother, painted in Paris by the celebrated artist Raman. 
I give to him also the gold-mounted inkstand which was presented me 
by President U. S. Grant as a token of his gratitude for services which 
I was so happy as to be able to render him when I was a member of 
congress from this state; also my watch which was made to my order in 
Geneva, my favorite gold-headed cane which was carved and engraved 
by Mason in London, and my seal ring. 


V. 


I give to my said son, William Harrison Garrett, Jr., my present 
residence; also the twelve-story, steel-frame building on Eighth and 
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comfort of wisdom to a reasonable creature. The 
little lad knew that the mill was talking all the time 
through the hundred tongues of its machinery, but 
he never knew what it said, nor did the miller ever 
tell him.- But the miller knew every criticism and complaint that 
the old mill made, and sympathized keenly with them all. 

In his hours of ease, the miller used to impart much strange 
information to the boy who lost the partridge nest; he made many 
quaint and whimsical importations from the wide and fertile country 
of his mind, and showed the lad many cargoes of rich and glowing 
fancies of a texture that only a child can appreciate. Naturally, 
considering his trade, the old miller had wonderful ideas as to the 
efficiency and self-sufficiency of corn meal. He had a way of letting 
it trickle through his fingers as it came from the stones yellow and 
warm, and he would frequently convey a small handful to his mouth, 
and swallow it then and there, with twinkling eyes and a self-satisfied 
smile. He claimed that he was not only feeding the people, but 
physicking them as well. He was not only giving them brawn, and 
laying the foundation for a long and healthy life, but he was 
strengthening their brains, and providing a wide and comfortable 
storehouse for such wisdom as they might be able to gather. 


LE 


Bur THE OLD MILLER is gone, and no doubt the little mili, over 
which he presided with dignity and good humor, has disappeared. The 
Farmer has had no news of either for more than forty years, though 
such news would be far more interesting and important than any 
that he has received through the newspapers. Mill and miller repre- 
sented a period of health and happiness, and their passing away 

represents new customs, new ideas, and to all appearances, 
a thorough distaste for corn meal and all the various dishes 
of which it was the sweet ingredient. If the Farmer 
had his way, he would see to the building of a mill which - 
should provide water-ground meal to the pupils of 

the public schools as part of their education. 


Market Streets, which is known as the William 
Harrison Garrett building. Said residence and 
said building to be controlled and enjoyed by him 
during the term of his natural life; and at his death 
said properties shall go to his eldest son, William Harrison Garrett III, 
or if he be dead, to my eldest grandson then living, and upon his death, to 
the eldest then living of my great-grandsons, and upon his death, to the 
eldest then living of my great-great-grandsons; and said descent shall 
continue, as indicated, so far as the law may allow. But always upon the 
condition, that each successive expectant-owner of said properties shall, 
before the assumption of title, bear the name which 1 now bear; and if he 
bear not that name from his birth, then he' shall procure the change, by 
law, before the title shall pass to him. And provided further, that in no 
event shall the name of said building be changed, but so long as it shall 
be governed by the provisions of this Will it shall be called by the name 
which it now bears; to-wit, the William Harrison Garrett building. 


YE 


I commend to the sacred care of my executor the portion of the 
grounds about my residence known as the West Garden. It is my desire 
that the flowers, vines and shrubbery within this garden be kept in the 
very best possible condition, and that the clematis which covers the end 
of the peristyle at this point shall not be disturbed in any way, and that 
the present arrangement of the roses, lilacs, myrtles, and other flowers 
growing in said garden shall be preserved as long as may be possible. 

I desire the marble seat and the old sun-dial which stand near the 
peristyle to remain in their present position, nor do I wish any change 
ever to be made in the fountain in the center of this garden, which foun- 
tain bears upon its front a bronze plate, on which, during the last year 
of her life, my beloved wife caused to be engraved the two closing 
quartrains of the “Rubaiyat.” 


VII. 


I direct that upon my lot in Oakview Cemetery there shall be erected 
a Mausoleum of Italian marble and bronze, according to plans and 
specifications which will be found among my papers. This Mausoleum 
shall cost not less than the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, and 
shall bear on its front, as provided in said specifications, my full name, 
William Harrison Garrett; and within said Mausoleum shall be placed 
my body, which shall be encased in a metallic casket. I desire that the 
coffins containing the bodies of my beloved wife and of my sainted mother 
shall be disinterred and placed within said Mausoleum. The body of 
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each successive owner of the William Harrison Garrett building, and of 
each of my children, save and except only the body of my daughter Kate, 
shall likewise be entombed therein; but. no other of my grandchildren, 
nor any other body or bodies A, 


VIII. 


When the bodies of my wife and of my mother shall have been 
removed to the Mausoleum, I direct that the Martha Washington rose 
which now stands at the head of the grave of my wife, and the similar 
rose which stands-at the head of the grave of my mother, shall-be care- 
fully raised and replanted near the bronze doors of said Mausoleum. 

I direct my executor to set apart each year from my estate a sum 
sufficient to keep in perfect order my cemetery lot, and in vigorous and 
healthful condition the flowers and other growing things thereon; and 
especially these Martha Washington roses. 


IX. 


I give to my daughter Kate, who married against my judgment, 
against my will, and in the face of my statement that I would disinherit 
her insofar as the law allowed, the sum of twenty-five dollars; and to 
each of her children the sum of. ten dollars, which said several sums 
shall constitute the entire shares of every kind and character of said 
respective persons in my estate. 
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I desire all the residue of my property of every ‘kind, both real and 
personal, divided equally among all of my children, with the exception 
of my daughter Kate, for whom I have hereinbefore provided. 

My son William Harrison Garrett, Jr., shall be executor of this Will. 

_ Finally and forever, I counsel all my children and descendants of 
children, to live, as 1 have tried to live, in the fear of God and the hope 
of Heaven, and in the comforting faith of the Holy Catholic Church. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 20th, 1895. 

WILLIAM Harrison GARRETT. 

Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 

' A. B. GRAHAM. 
ANNETTE Brown. 


(Seal) 


Codicil 1.—I direct that the bequest to Bishop Gramercy of ten thou- 
sand dollars to be used in defraying the expenses of masses for my soul, 
be increased to fifty thousand dollars. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 21st, 1895. 

WILLIAM Harrison GARRETT. 

Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 

A. B. GRAHAM. 


ANNETTE Brown. 


(Seal) 


Codicil 2.—Being now, as I believe, almost face to face with death, 
and finding myself racked in body and tortured in mind to an extent 
beyond power to describe, and realizing as never before the little value of 
all earthly things, and the imperishable truth that nowhere is to be found 
bodily, mental, or spiritual comfort, save in religion, and within the Church, 
I direct that the bequest to Bishop Gramercy for the purpose herein- 
above set out be increased to one hundred thousand dollars. I further 
direct that the bequest in Item III of this Will to the Roman Catholic 
Church be increased to five hundred thousand dollars. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 22nd, 1895. 

WiLLiam Harrison Garrett. (Seal) 
Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
A. B. GRAHAM. 


ANNETTE Brown. 


Codicil 3.—I direct my executor to devote the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the establishment and maintenance of a hospital for the 
poor of this city, to be known by the name of my mother, Mary Ellen Gar- 
rett. I direct him to expend the further sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars in the erection of a home for the orphan children of this state, said 
home to be known by the maiden name of my wife, Frances Godfrey. 

-In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 23rd, 1895. 
WiLLnriam Harrison GARRETT. (Seal) 
Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
A. B. GraHam. 


ANNETTE Brown. 


“Yon rising Moon that looks for us again— 
How oft hereafter shall she wax and wane, 


How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden, and for one in vain. 


Codicil 4.—Realizing now, in the agony that is upon me, the emptiness 
of worldly fame and the mockery of the perpetuation of a name linked only 
with temporal success, I revoke Items IV, V and VII of this Will, which 
provide for the disposition of the Garrett building, the erection of the 
Mausoleum, and the bequest of certain personal chattels to my eldest 
son. I direct that the said building and said chattels be dealt with as 
part of the residuum of my estate, and that the money set apart for the 
Mausoleum be used in the cause of foreign missions and in the work of 
spreading the Gospel to all nations. I further direct that the sum by 
this Will bequeathed to the Roman Catholic Church be increased to 
one million dollars. 

In witness whereof I have anio set my hand and seal this 
August 24th, 1895. i 

WiLnram Harrison GarrerT. (Seal) 
Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
| | A. B. GRAHAM. 


— ANNETTE BROWN 


Codicil 5.—Having lain now yet another interminable delay upon this 
accursed bed of agony, and having cried in vain on God to relieve me by 
merciful Death from the fire that consumes the very marrow in my bones, 
the blood within my heart and the brain within my skull, and having at last 
for a moment a slight relief, I desire to give one last evidence of my 
faith in God Himself, apart from all forms or creeds. I direct that the 
bequest herein of one hundred thousand dollars to Bishop Gramercy be 
reduced to one thousand dollars. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 25th, 1895. 

-WinLriam Harrison GARRETT. (Seal) 
Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
| A. B. GRAHAM: 


ANNETTE Brown. 


Codicil 6.—Yet another sunrise and still withheld from Death, with 
another day before me and still an ever-increase of that torment of body 
and brain which long ago seemed beyond the power of the human mind and 
frame to endure, and feeling that I cannot after all face the dissolution 
of my body without the blessed safeguards made possible by the Catholic 
Church, I direct that the bequest to Bishop Gramercy, for the purpose 
hereinabove set out, be increased to five hundred thousand dollars. 

I direct my executor to say.to my daughter Kate that I have for- 
given her. | 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 26th, 1895. 

WiLLiam Harrison GARRETT. (Seal) 
Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
A. B. GRAHAM. 


ANNETTE Brown. 


Codicil 7.—I revoke the bequest herein of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to Bishop Gramercy, and also the bequest of one million dollars to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and I revoke Item IX of this Will. I direct 
my executor to pay over said two sums, aggregating one million and five 
hundred thousand dollars, to my beloved daughter Kate, and I desire 
him to pay to her out of the residuum of my estate, in addition thereto, 
such sum as may be required to make her share in my estate equal to 
the shares of my other children. 

I commend to my daughter Kate, instead of to my executor, the care 
of the West Garden. 

I further bequeath to my said daughter the piece of ground lying 
between the grave of my mother and that of my wife, which said piece of 
ground is large enough for one grave only and is shadowed by the 
Martha Washington roses, and I request her to direct by her last Will 
that upon that piece of ground she shall be buried. 

I desire my executor to say to my said daughter Kate that in God's 
name I pray she will forgive me. 

And finally and forever, I commend my children to the love of 
the ever-merciful God; that they may live and die in that peace which 
passeth all understanding, and in which I now await the caressing 
arms of Death. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
August 27th, 1895. 

WILLIAM Harrison GARRETT. 


(Seal) 


Signed, sealed and published in our presence. 
A. B. GRAHAM. 


ANNETTE Brown. 
b 


“And when Thyself with silver foot shall pass 
Among the Guests star-scattered on the Grass, 
And in thy joyous errand reach the spot 


Where I made One—turn down an empty Glass.” 
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The VENGEANCE OF THE B 


Jim Heckler Smith Gets Entangled 
in the Case of Cupid vs. the State 
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ITH an official flourish which came from being a long time on 
the job, the Governor affixed his signature to that formidable 
document by which the sovereign people, through their legisla- 
ture, forbade gambling on horse races. 
and the tranquillity which comes of a duty well done, he went to the 
telephone and called up the Chief of the State Police, one Bill Knowlton. 

Chief Knowlton was a gentleman of parts. Previous to his début in 
politics he had pursued the lucrative profession of making book, and now, 
so strangely does an inscrutable fate work, one of his manifold duties 
was the enforcement of that anti-gambling law which the Governor had 
just signed, and which became immediately effective. Chief Knowlton 
held his position—an appointive office—by grace of the Governor. 

“Did you get that information, Bill?” inquired the Governor. 

“Bonnie in the third race,” replied Chief Knowlton, promptly. 

“How good is it?” 

“One of the bookmakers 
courtesies,’ was the reply. 

The Governor laughed pleasantly, and over the wire came an 
answering laugh. They understood each other, these two. 

“I’ve just signed that bill,” volunteered the Governor. 
doesn’t cause anybody any trouble.” 

“Not a bit,” replied the Chief. “They are loaded for it. There'll 
be an arrest, of course, for a test case, but by the time that comes to 
trial the racing will be over for the season.” 

“Are you going to the track to-day?” 

Ah Les.” 

“Drop by my office before you go,” requested the Governor. “I 
want you to put on a thousand or so for me.” 

“Sure.” 

Then the Governor sat down to ruminate gently on the many 
advantages of “having an ex-bookmaker to enforce the anti-gambling 
laws. Of course Bonnie would be four or five to one, possibly more to 


gave it to me in consideration of—of 


“T hope it 


Then with a clear conscience, 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


Author of “The Thinking Machine,” “The Chase of the Golden Plate,” Etc. 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


Mr. Smith deliberately tore the document into bits 


the favored ones, and for the thousand he was casting 
upon the waters there would be five or six thousand 
coming back. And if Bonnie lost? Why, Bill 
Knowlton would get back all the money he bet. 

The Governor was submerged in these blissful 
anticipations when the door of his private office 
opened with a suddenness which approached violence 
and Jim Heckler Smith entered —Jim Heckler Smith, 
the political mentor of his State—the Honest Boss. 
The Governor was so startled that he took his feet 
off the desk and arose. Mr. Smith slammed the door. 

“I tried to reach you by *phone,” he began pleas- 
antly, “but you were busy, so I came over myself.” ` 

“Yes, several important matters,” the Governor 
hastened to say. “Sit down.” 

Mr. Smith drew up a chair and offered a cigar. 
The Governor accepted it, but it was an ominous sign. When Jim Heckler 
Smith gave a cigar to a man, that meant conversation, and conversation 
with him was anything but pleasant—on occasions. But now, there was 
so guileless an expression on his face that the Governor feared his suspi- 
cions were unjust. 

“What about this anti-gambling bill?” Mr. Smith purred. 

“I didn't know you were interested,” exclaimed the Governor. “I 
have just signed it.” 

“Indeed?” 

The Governor dodged involuntarily. ; 

“Its an excellent measure, and one that we have needed for a long 
time,” he ventured. 

“The State has needed an anti-gambling law,” mused Mr. Smith. 
“The only question is, whether or not this is comprehensive enough.” 

The Governor coughed in his palm and looked worried. 

“May I see the bill that you have signed?” murmured Mr. Smith. 

The Governor handed it over and Mr. Smith read it from begin- 
ning to end. 

“It seems to cover everything,” suggested the Governor, tentatively. 

“Except the bucket shops,” Mr. Smith amended, “but of course, your 
son Frank is interested in a bucket shop, isn’t he?” 

“Well, he’s in the brokerage business,” said the Governor, with a 
slight flush. 

“And I suppose it’s a little unreasonable tọ ask a man to put his 
own son out of business?” Mr. Smith went on, as if there had been no 
interruption. 

“I did not make the law,” remarked’ the Governor, easily. “I believe 
when the bill was introduced it did carry some clause aimed at bucket 
shops, but there was an amendment which was accepted.” 

There was a little steely glitter in Mr. Smith’s eyes. 


“You know what’s going to happen to the man who offered that 
amendment, and to the men who advocated it?” he inquired after a moment. 

The Governor seemed a little startled. 

“Happen to them?” he repeated. 
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“They are going out of politics,” Mr. Smith observed. 
terms are up they will retire involuntarily.” > 

The Governor started to say something, but didn't. There was a 
silence for a long time, as Mr. Smith, for the second time, read the anti- 
gambling law. At last he raised his eyes. 

- “You know, of course,” he said evenly, “that this particular law even 

as it relates to racing, isn't worth the paper it is written on?” 

The Governor looked surprised ; and it was an effort to look surprised 
for Jim Heckler Smith’s benefit. 

“You can drive a horse and wagon ining? it,” continued Mr. 
Smith, placidly. 

“It’s the bill that Was. a OE by your leader,” protested the 
Governor. 


“When their 


“With the omission of two words,” supplemented Mr. Smith. “The 
same genius who amended the bill by dropping the bucket shop clause, 
managed to lose the two vital, effective words as applied to racing. Are 
you going to make any pretense of enforcing it?” 

“It was passed to be enforced,” blustered the Governor. 

“Passed, fiddlesticks!’ blazed Mr. Smith suddenly. “The bill is 
worthless, isn’t it?” 

“That seems to be a question for a court to decide.” 

“You know the bill is worthless, don’t you?” 

The Governor arose suddenly with flushed face. Mr. Smith kept 
staring at him until he sat down. 

“And you signed it because it was worthless!” 

Again the Governor arose and took one step forward. His hands 


“I just dropped by about that little matter—” And the Chief 
paused in embarrassment. 

“Oh! that thousand dollar bet on Bonnie in the third race?” inquired 
Mr. Smith. “I don’t think the Governor is going to bet to-day. In 
fact, I had a conversation with Bonnie’s owner a little while ago and 
he assured me that he had changed his mind. Bonnie wont start.” 

The three men stood staring at each other for a moment, then Mr. 
Smith picked up his hat and went down the hall toward the Attorney- 


General’s office. 
EL 


Mr. Jim Heckler Smith walked around and around the automobile, 
the while he addressed it in language which was almost classic in its 
violence. Of course it had to break down! In the year or more he had 
owned it, when it had been of absolutely no consequence whether it broke 
down or not, because a street car or train was always within reach, there 
had never been one accident. But now that the future of his daughter— 
the happiness of her whole life—depended upon it, of course it had to 
break down! Mr. Smith so informed the chauffeur with singularly 
dexterous and varied word play. 

So, here was the political mentor of the State stuck fast in the inky 
blackness of a country road, while his daughter was, perhaps at that very 
instant, being married to a man he had never seen. He didn’t even know 
his name! She had eloped—his daughter—with a man! All he knew 
about it was that they had bought tickets for the village of Bolingbrook. 
And Mr. Smith reflected now that it would have been simpler to have hired 


were clenched, his eyes were blazing. Mr. 
Smith also arose. 

“I signed the bill as it came to me!” 

“Knowing it to be worthless?” Mr. 
Smith added. 

The. Governor sat down again. He was 
a little pale now and his fingers nervously 
tapped the top of the desk. 

Now look here, Jim,” he expostulated, 
“I didn’t know you were particularly inter- 
ested in—” 

“The bill, being of no use, should 
have been vetoed,” resumed Mr. Smith. 
Smith. “Since the bucket shop clause was 
removed you can’t plead that it would have 
ruined your son’s business, therefore—what 
did you get for the job?” 

The Governor's face was ashen. 

“My integrity has never been ques- 
tioned,” he declared. 

“Until now,” interposed Mr. Smith. “I 
happen to know that you knew when you 
signed this bill that it was of absolutely no 
use; I happen to know further that it was 
made of no use in consideration of graft, 
therefore—” 

Mr. Smith deliberately tore the official 
document into bits and dropped the frag- 
ments into the waste basket. Then he 
glared straight into the eyes of the Gov- 
ernor, awaiting the explosion which didn’t 
come. 

“Water will always find its level,” said 
Mr. Smith, enigmatically. “The bill is at 
last where it belongs.” 

“Do you know what you have done?” 
gasped the Governor, suddenly. 

“I never do things until I know.” 

“It will merely necessitate my sending 
to the clerk for another certified transcript.” 

“You'll never sign the bill the second 
time,” declared Mr. Smith flatly. 

Strangely enough, the Governor sud- 
denly recovered his equanimity. He was not 
sure that a serious offense had not been com- 
mitted. Anyway, the destruction of a signed 
document—a State law—in his presence was 
an incident big with possibilities. He 
pressed a button which called his Secretary 
from the next room. 

“Chief Knowlton is waiting to see you,” 
announced the Secretary as he appeared. 

“Tell him to come right in,” said Mr. 
Smith. — 

The Secretary disappeared, and a mo- 
ment later the doorway framed the ample 
figure of Chief Knowlton. He paused at 
sight of Mr. Smith. 

“Come right on in,” urged Mr. Smith 
cheerfully. 

“What do you want, Knowlton?” de- 
manded the Governor, warmly. 
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BONDAGE 


By Witter Bynner_ 


What's the service of a slave 

When a lover you may have? 

Mary Lilian, set me free 

From these bonds that shackle me!— 


Where shall I find her, 

Where is she waiting >— 

This is the time when she’s thinking of me! 
Clouds are behind her, 

The blue-birds are mating ,— 

Here is the fence!—and there is the tree! 


There's where I’ll meet her, 

The field full of berries, 

And though every bush of them reach to re- 
strain me, 

Swift shall I greet her 

And beg for the berries, 

Her lips, the two cherries that really sus- 
tain me! 


(Mary Lilian, set me free 

From these bonds that shackle me!— 
What’s the reason for a slave 

When a lover you may have?) 


Then shall we hurry 

The sun with our sayings, 

Drawing the bees to the sweetest of sweets,— 
Watching them scurry 

Lest any delayings 

Cost them the honey a lover repeats. 


Last shall the swallows 

Come twit us it’s over, 

As quick as the days in their soft-lilting 
flight; 

One leads, and one follows, 

And, each is a lover; 

And now I shall kiss her and bid her good- 
night. 


Mary Lilian,—once set free 
From these bonds that shackle me, 
I, the lover, then should crave 
But to be again the slave. 


So then never set me free, 
Mary Lilian!—promise me! 
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a special train, but Bolingbrook was only 
twenty miles out and the automobile seemed 
quicker. And that had to break down! 

Why had she eloped? With whom had 
she eloped? What strange freak had pos- 
sessed this wilful girl—this heiress to his 
fortúne, this future owner of the vast mili- 
tary supplies business of which he was the 
president and active head? But was she to 
be the future owner? Mr. Smith wouldn’t 
answer that question, even to himself, until 
he saw and knew the man. He had never 
even heard of a love affair of hers—didn't 
know she even knew a man. And now this 
elopement ! 

Mr. Smith was nose up against a prob- 
lem which man has never been able to solve 
—the vagaries of a pretty woman’s mind. 
He grappled with it hopelessly, and so 


intense were his emotions that he almost 


discovered some new words. The chauffeur, 
flat of his back beneath the machine, listened 
in an awe which was not unmingled with 
admiration. 

_ “Is there any chance. of ever getting 
away from here?” demanded Mr. Smith 
at last. 

“Not in this car,” replied the chauffeur. 
“A crank is broken—snapped right in two. 
We'll have to have it hauled in for repairs.” 

Mr. Smith addressed the solitude of the 
encroaching forests at considerable length. 
The outburst culminated in a question: 

“How far are we from some place?” 

“I don't know, sir,” replied the chauf- 
feur. “The road is new to me. Boling- 
brook is over that way somewhere, but I 
don't know if it is two. miles or ten.” 

The Honest Boss halted the flow of 
words for a moment to think fervently, as he 
started ahead through the pall of darkness. 
If he could only reach a telephone! 

“We haven't passed a house for five 
miles, have we?” he asked. 

"Nosir 

“And not a light in sight,” he mused. 
For a moment Mr. Smith was silent, then 
he jerked savagely at his waistcoat, but- 
toned his coat tightly about him, and planted 
his hat firmly upon his head. “I’m going to 
walk,” he told the chauffeur. “Remain here 
with the car. PII send some one from Bo- 
lingbrook to haul it in.” 

When Mr. Smith met obstacles he 
usually went around them, but if it was too 
far that way, he went over them. If they 
were too tall he gritted his teeth and went 
through them. All of which was effective - 
but rather tough on the unhappy obstacle. 
So now he strode off through the night with 
merciless lips and a relentless, glitter in his 
eyes. Within five minutes the staring white 


eyes of the car were swallowed up in the shadows behind. 

+ + + Eleanor, the only living creature he loved! . . . and this 
elopement who was the man? . . . if she had only come to 
him . . . he had never denied her . . a church wedding befitting 
her wealth and position, perhaps . . . and who was the man?. . 
like to throttle the puppy! .. . 

With never a pause despite an occasional jolt as he stumbled, Mr. 
Smith went on and on through the utter darkness. Not a glimmer of 
light came to relieve the gloom; even the stars were lost behind the clouds. 
Then suddenly Mr. Smith awoke to the fact that he faced another 
problem. The one road had become two! Which was the one to Boling- 
brook? He paused helplessly and stared to his right and left. The 
two highways cut faintly pale streaks through the night. But here— 
here, just three feet in front of his face, was a sign post. On top of it 
was a board. Did he have a match? Yes, just one. 

Not a breath of air was stirring, but Mr. Smith was careful, never- 
theless, with that single match. He removed his hat, and holding it as a 
shield, scratched it against the post. It sputtered feebly for one heart- 
breaking instant, then blazed up suddenly and began to burn. Mr. 
Smith glanced up at the kindly sign-board. There, in bold black letters 
against a white background was: 
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Goop Mornine! Have you useD BLARE’S SOAP? 


Mr. Smith invented some words which seemed to fit the circum- 
stanves and kept right on walking. It happened that he took the road 
to the right. A hundred yards further on he paused suddenly. He heard 
something—the faint throbbing of an automobile behind. Could it be 
that his chauffeur had patched up his car. The question was answered 
in the asking for just then the automobile swung into sight around the 
curve of the road. It had three lights—his had only two. 

“TIl get a lift anyway,” he thought. 

But even that was denied him. He stood directly in the glaring 
lights and waved his arms, as he bellowed lustily. The car swept by him 
at full tilt, violating every speed ordinance in the Decalogue. And Mr. 
Smith plodded on. An hour later he wandered into the village of Boling- 
brook. And fifteen minutes after that he found Eleanor. She was 
waiting in the queer little parlor of a quaint little inn which was hidden 
away in a curious little side-street. 

“Why, hello, papa!” she said sweetly. 

Mr. Jim Heckler choked back the strangling outburst which threat- 
ened, and prepared himself to face the only human being he had ever 
met who he knew wasn’t afraid of him. His face was pallid where it 
was not mottled with dust and perspiration, and his eyes were blazing. 

“Am I too late?” he asked. 

“Yes an hour or so,” Eleanor replied calmly. “We were married 
in the next village back.” : 

“What did you do it for?” 

“It seemed the easiest way.” 

Mr. Smith sat down and struggled to recover his rumpled composure. 
When he turned to Eleanor again his voice was normal save for a cer- 
tain hard undertone. 

“Who is the man?” he asked. 

“Now, papa, I should like to explain—” 

“Who is the man?” he repeated. 

“If you'll listen 
for one instant—” 


“Who is the 
man?” he exploded, 
suddenly. 

Eleanor faced 
him without a tremor. 
His eyes were glit- 
tering with anger, 
hers with determina- 
tion. His lips were 
crushed together to 
repress an agony; 
hers to meet the hur- 
ricane. 

“He is a man 
whom you dislike 
very much,” she said 
simply. 

“What is his 
name ?” 

“You'll be very 
angry.” 

“Will be very 
angry?” bellowed 
Jim Heckler Smith. 
suddenly. “Will be 
very angry? I am 
very angry. Give me 
his name, or 1" —” 

“If you feel that 
Way about it you'd 
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The door behind them opened and a young man entered 


By 


“Good morning! Have you used Blare’s soap?” 


better find it out yourself,” remarked Eleanor loftily. 

Suddenly Mr. Smith paused. That daughter of his had an awful 
lot of Smith in her, and this sort of thing wouldn’t do at all. Again he 
pulled himself together. | 

“Where is he now?” he asked, almost meekly. 

“He went to the railroad station to telegraph you that we were mar- 
ried,” replied Eleanor, quietly. “Of course, if we had known positively 
that that was you*we passed back there, just this side of where the road 
forks, we would have—” 

“Were you in that automobile?” demanded Mr. Smith. 

“Yes, my—my husband and 1.” There was a pause. “I had so 
wanted to talk to you before you jumped to conclusions, because— 
because—” 

A mist lay in the lambent eyes, and the lips quivered like a child's. 
Suddenly the girl arose and went to her father. 

“I love you, father, more than anyone else in the world —except one,” 
she said softly. “I don't want you to be angry with me, but I couldn't 
have told you because you would have done something horrid, and I 
would never have forgiven you all my life.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“His name is—is—” faltered the girl. 

The door behind then opened. and a young man entered. Mr. 

| Smith whirled around 
with brows lowered 
ferociously, to gaze 
into the face of—of 
the son of the Gov- 
crnor. 

There was a 
scene, of course, a vio- 
lent, hideous scene of 
renunciation and de- 
nunciation. But early 
next morning, on the 
verandah of the queer 
little inn, in the cu- 
rious little side street, 
Jim Heckler Smith 
gathered his daugh- 
ter into his arms and 
kissed her. And now 
there was a strange 
mistiness in his eyes. 


III. 


All great men 
are frank with them- 
selves—on occasions. 
In this respect Mr. 
Jim Heckler Smith 
differed from other 
great men, because he 
was frank with him- 


self all the time. He knew when the other fellow scored. He was sitting 
now in his private office reviewing the returns. Metaphorically, his sud- 
denly acquired son-in-law had blacked both his eyes. 

“I am certainly a sad affair,” he mused grimly. “Swallowed bait, 
hook and all. Simply gulped it down when I heard they had bought 
tickets for Bolingbrook, and chased off there in my automobile, and they 
were being married in the next village. And speaking of automobiles, 
that reminds me—” 


He went to the telephone and banged impatiently on the transmitter. 

“Hello! That you, Baker? Yes; this is Smith. Say, here is a job 
for you right away. Jump over and stir up my leader in the House, and 
tell him I want a bill introduced immediately —to-day—doing away with 
this promiscuous advertising on the public highways. No, not the bill- 
boards, I don't mind those—I mean those dinky little guide-post looking 
things that ought to tell how far the next town is and how to get there, and 
instead of that, advise you to use Blare’s soap. Of course, it’s unusual, 
but if you like your job, get that bill in. That's all.” 

Mr. Smith swung around in his chair to face a clerk who stood at 


his elbow. 


“The Governor to see you,” said the clerk. 

“Tell him to come in,” instructed Mr. Smith. 

A moment later the Governor appeared. There was a marked con- 
trast between this clean shaven, ruddy faced, urbane official, and the 
weary looking, somewhat haggard man who had made him what he was. 
When the Governor entered he wore a smile of easy confidence, but 
looking into the bloodshot, piercing eyes of Mr. Smith, his confidence 
wavered a little. 

“Of course, you have heard of the—” he began. 

“Yes, I was there,” interrupted Mr. Smith. 

The Governor drew off a glove and smoothed it across his knee. 

“Of course, under all the circumstances,” he said apologetically, “I 
hope you are impressed with the necessity of my signing that bill which 
you —er—er— inadvertently destroyed?” 

“What circumstances?” demanded Mr. Smith, coldly. 

“Well, the marriage—the elopement.” | 

“What possible influence can the marriage of my daughter to your 

“son have on the laws of this State?” 

The Governor was silent for a moment, then waived the question. 

“I haven't signed the bill the second time,” he ventured, at last. 

“Of course, you haven't,” blazed Mr. Smith. “You don't dare 
to sign it.” 

The cold-blooded insolence caused the ruddy face of the Governor 
to become crimson. 


“You know,” he said with some heat, “if I wanted to, I might cause 
you all sorts of trouble for destroying the bill after I had signed it.” 

“Oh, you could, could you?” 

“And serious trouble at that.” 

Mr. Smith banged the desk 
violently; it shivered. He was on 
the verge of an explosion, when he 
changed his mind and became so 
calm that the Governor was fright- 
ened. After a moment he opened 
a drawer of his desk and drew out 
a typewritten page. 


THE PATH 


And now for the path,—ah, my tired steps yearn, 
And I wot forget that we both must return! 
Shrill sings the mocking-bird high in the tree, 
Mocking the song that you carolled for me; 


in his voice, “this anti-gambling bill is a little personal to ,both of us, 
particularly in view of the—the—new relationship.” 

Mr. Smith leaned back in his chair in a receptive mood. The 
Governor was encouraged to continue. 

“There has been, and is now, a wide public demand for an anti- 
gambling law. It's the sort of demand that we must heed. We'll admit 
that this present bill has a hole in it, and that it really wont interfere 
at all with betting on horse races, but it will satisfy that demand tempo- 
rarily. If I veto that bill, and send it back on the grounds of inadequacy, 
there would come a new hubbub for a bill which is adequate—a bill that 
will stop gambling on race tracks, and close up every bucket shop in 
the State.” 

Mr. Smith Nodded. 

“I am having just such a bill drawn now,” he said easily. 

The Governor didn't seem surprised. He knew now, that Jim Heck- 
ler Smith knew that the bill was to be vetoed. He continued his argument 
hopelessly enough. 

“When the bucket shops—the brokerage business—are abolished in 
this State, it will ruin my—your son-in-law.” 

The faintest suggestion of a smile played about Mr. Smith’s lips. 

“My son inherited about one hundred thousand dollars, and he has 
tripled that,” the Governor resumed. “If his musiness should be closed 
out now, your daughter’s husband would be a pauper. You see the thing 
reacts, not only on your daughter, but on me.” 

“Oh, you're in it, too, are you?” and Mr. Smith chuckled aloud. 
Suddenly his face hardened. “I made you, didn’t I?” he blazed, “and I 
once told you that I would unmake you, if necessary. You may under- 
stand now, that when your time is up you are out of politics.” 

“I understand that all right,” replied the Governor, grimly. 

“Well, you veto that bill; I’ll do the rest.” 

“From something my son said, I understand that you had practically 
disinherited your daughter.” A slight sneer curled the Governor's lips. 
“That is correct?” 


Mr. Smith arose suddenly and paced back and forth across the office 
half a dozen times. His daughter! Of course! It was just like a Smith 
to get all tangled up in affairs which were of no personal concern. And 
now his daughter—He could leave her penniless of course. He turned 
fiercely upon the Governor. 

“Say, we might just as well have this thing out here and now. 
Where is your son?” 


“At my office. They are both there.” 

After a little while the Governor’s son and Jim Heckler Smith’s 
daughter entered. 

“Good morning, papa,” said Eleanor, dutifully. 

For one instant there was a softening of Mr. Smith’s set face, and 
then he turned away—toward his 
son-in-law. 

“How much money have you 
invested in bucket shops?” 
manded. 

“About three hundred thousand 
dollars, if it’s any of your busi- 
ness,’ replied the young man im- 
perturbably. 

“It’s a gambling game, isn’t 


he de- 


“If you really want some Nods the white hedge rose and drones the wild bee; yr 
trouble now,” he said pleasantly, Is't there, dear, or where, dear, —the pathway for me? “That isn't what they call it in 
“let's have it. I did tear up the Cloud-shapes hang blurred, and the dim pines are high,— Wall Street. It’s altogether the 


bill after you had signed it, and 
PU tear it up again if you sign it. 
And you wont open your mouth!” 

The Governor was staring ap- 
prehensively at the typewritten 
«Sheet. He hadn’t the faintest idea 
what was on it, and was fearfully 
afraid that Mr. Smith would tell 
him. Mr. Smith did tell him. 

“I went to the "phone to speak 
with you about another matter the 
other day,” he explained. “You 
were at that moment holding a con- 
versation with Chief Knowlton. By 
accident I was switched on the 
same wire. I overheard the entire 
conversation and repeated it aloud 
to my stenographer. It was trans- 
cribed, sworn to before a notary 
public, and now—do you still want 
to make trouble?” 

The Governor sat staring 
straight before him for a long 
_ time, then went over and gazed out 

the window. 

“There’s no need of you and 
me having an open rupture,” he 
said at last. “But look here, Jim,” 
and there was a conciliatory note 


Sign there is none in the forest or sky, 
Pointing the way you went journeying by. 
Twitters a bird, 
“Have you heard, have you heard?” 
Throbs the poor heart of me, 
Longing for trace of thee, 
Answer I falt’ringly, 
“Never a word.” 


Alas, for the path,—ah, I would you were here, 
And I know we go hand in hand again, dear, 
And I fancy we'd wander that sunny way, set 
With iris and harebells and wild mignonette; 
That sweetest of days, dear, oh, can you forget? 
J bound you and crowned you with wild mignonette! 
Reach I a cottage, too weary to roam,— 
What, is that you at the doorway alone? 
Well I might know you would choose the path—home! 
Twitters a bird, 
“Have you heard, have you heard?” 
Leaps the glad heart of me, 8 
Finding the trace of thee, you. 
Answer I joyfully, 
“Yes, I have word!” 
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point of view.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Mr. 
Smith, “suppose your business 
should be wiped out by State law 
within the next ten days, what 
would happen to you?” 

“I'd lose everything I have.” 

“Well that's what going to hap- 
pen,” Mr. Smith assured him. 

The young man merely lighted 
a cigar and glanced at Eleanor with 
infinite tenderness in his eyes. Mr. 
Smith’s quiescent anger suddenly 
flamed forth. 

“And suppose,” he went on 
mercilessly, “I should disinherit my 
daughter?—cast her off?” 

“I can dig ditches,” replied the 
young man calmly. “should take 
full opportunity, however, before 
I began, to tell you what I think of 


“What you think of me?” 
stormed Mr. Smith. “You haven't 
even a word of defense for yourself. 

. You ought to be—to be—thrashed 
—for—” 
The young man arose. 
“If you think there is a thrash- 
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ing coming to me, he re- 
marked quietly, “this is a 
bully good time to begin it.” 

_Mr. Smith paused a mo- 
ment, and stared at him with 
some quality far removed 
from simple anger in his eyes. 

“Why did you elope with 
her?” he bellowed suddenly. 

“Because I was in love 
with her.” 

It just happened that 
that particular view of the 
case had never occurred to 
Mr. Smith. 

“Why didn't you come to 
me?” 

“Come to you?” and the 
young man grinned. “In the 
first place, Mr. Smith, I know 
your power too well. I know 
that you would have done 
something that would have 
separated us. I didn't even 
go to the Governor. He'd 
have been red-headed about 
it, and there might have been 
a family jar there. I did it 
all myself. I assume full re- 
sponsibility. And if you don't 


like it, you can go— Say, 
what's the good of all this 
anyway? If you are going to 


put me out of business, go 

ahead and do it. I know you iis 

too well to say you can’t.” HAS 
Suddenly Mr. Smith col- pe 

lapsed into his chair. For a A 

long time he sat there in | ! ote 

silence—until Eleanor came jt 

over and placed her soft arms 

about his neck. 


: y 5 is neck 
“Do you love him. Eleanor came over and placed her soft arms about his nec 


Girlie?” he asked gently. 


“More than anyone else 
in all the world.” 

Again there was a long 
silence. Finally Mr. Smith 
arose and turned to the Gov- 
ernor with that under-jaw of 
his thrust out aggressively. 

“You go to your office 

~ right now and veto that bill,” 
he commanded. 

The Governor nodded. 

“Immediately that is 
done I will instruct my house . 
leader to put through a bill 
that will kill race-track gamb- 
ling and bucket shops in this 
State. I wont have a son-in- 

- law connected with a bucket 
shop.” 

His three listeners nod- 
ded one after the othet with 
strangely varied expressions 
on their faces. 

“Its gambling, -whatever 
you call it, and I wont stand 
for that.” Mr. Smith walked 
over and laid a hand on the 
young man’s arm. “Say, do 
you know anything about the 
military supplies business?” 


An hour later the Gov- 
ernor answered an insistent 
ringing of his telephone bell. 


E Dop “I forgot something when you 
— were up here,” said Jim 
í =a RN RERT Epa j Heckler Smith over the wire. 


“The legislature is going to 
pass a bill prohibiting adver- 
tising on guide posts along 
the public highways. You 
sign that! You understand?” 
The Governor signed the 
bill, but didn’t understand. 


DE BANJER AN’ DE BRASS BAN’ 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


E BANJER tell de Brass Ban’ dat he’ll beat ’im at a chune— 


He kin set de stars ter dancin’ er reel eroun’ de moon, 


An’ ef de Sun’ll lissen ter de music what he play 


He’ll light out fer de dancin’ an’ fergit ter rise fer day! 


An’ den he play away 
Lak’ he aint got long ter stay, 
An’ de Brass Ban’ lookin’ lonesome— 


Lak’ he dunno what ter say! 


Dat Banjer hit de ol” chunes—oh, he play ’um up an’ down. 
, . . . . 
Twel sho’ ’nuff, in de elements de stars wuz stirrin’ roun’! 


Dey never look so lively! an? de Man dar in de Moon 


He los’ his shoes a-shufflin’? ter de halleluia chune ! 


Oh, dat Banjer play away 
Lak’ he aint got long ter stay— 
"Twel de saints dey cut der capers 


Wid de sinners ol’ an’ gray! 


Den de Brass Ban’ say: “Dat's lively, an’ you play de music right, 
But it’s me dat stirs de country ! an’ makes de sojers fight! 
I makes de bullets whistle, an” de cannon holler loud, 


An? wen I gi’ "um ‘Dixie’ dar’s a hooray fum de crowd! 


“Hep ter lef?! An’ hep ter right !— 
Oh, I makes de sojers fight! 
[ kin beat de worl’ fer music 


Wid my trumpits shiny-bright !” 


Den de Banjer laff a chune out !—What you reckon dat he say: 
He s’prise ter hear de Brass Ban’ gwine on dat sorter way! 
W’en de sojers come fum fightin’ dey aint stan’in’ any chance :— 


Please God, dar’s mo’n half er *um aint got a foot ter dance! 
g 


Dat what de Banjer ’low, 
An’ dey lak’ ter had a row! 
Sez de Brass Ban’: “I don’t ’sociate 


Wid trash lak’ you, nohow !” 


= 
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“THE IMPENDING CRISIS” 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By DAVID Y. THOMAS 


WO books have been held largely responsible for precipitating the 

War between the States. One was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” still well 
known; the other “The Impending Crisis of the South: How To 
Meet It,” by H. R. Helper. The former was a study of social conditions 
presented in the form of fiction; the latter was a study in economics. 
Both owed their influence in part to their lack of sobriety. The former, 
though hardly as truthful as the latter, still lives because well written 
and east in the rors form of fiction; the latter is now almost for- 
gotten. 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin” was a scathing denunciation of slavery from 
the standpoint of the slave, an appeal to humanity in behalf of the 
Negro; the author of “The Impending Crisis,” while manifesting some 
little feeling for the Negro, cared but little about his future and longed 
to see the day when the last one would be gone from the United States. 
He was concerned first of all for the poor whites of the South, to whose 
heritage of poverty, ignorance, and superstition were added the con- 
tracted habits of. sensuality and intemperance. Few, the author said, 
were exempt from this condition, one pitiable indeed, and it all came of 
their contact with slavery. 

Taking as his thesis that slavery was an economic curse to the 
whole country, especially to the South, most of all to the non-slaveholding 
whites of that section, the author of “The Impending Crisis” presented 
facts and figures from the census report to show that the slave states, 
though considerably larger than the free states in superficial area, were 
far behind in population, industry and wealth, and that they were con- 
tinually getting farther behind. Slavery was given as the sole cause of 
this, for it was claimed that the natural resources of the South surpassed 
those of the North. 

Contrasting Virginia and New York, he found that the population 
of the former was 768,308 in 1790, of the latter 340,120; in 1850 New 
York had 3,097,394, but Virginia only 1,431,661. In 1791 the exports 
of Virginia amounted to $3,130,865; those of New York to $2,525,465; 
in 1852 they stood $2,724,657 and $87,484,456, respectively. There 
was a time when Norfolk owned more than a hundred trading vessels 
and her foreign trade exceeded that of New York City, but all that 
was changed now. 

The contrast between Pennsylvania and South Carolina made no 
better showing for the latter. There was a time when Philadelphia mer- 
chants bought goods in Charleston for their most exacting customers. 
In 1760 the imports at Charleston amounted to $2,662,000; in 1854 they 
were only $1,750,000, while those of Philadelphia amounted to 
$21,963,021. In the value of her farms, agricultural products,+«and man- 
ufactures, South Carolina had fallen far behind Pennsylvania. The 
latter had the advantage in sguare miles, but the same was not true of 
New York contrasted 
with Virginia, nor of 


and libraries there was no comparison. While there was one illiterate in 
every six males twenty-one years of age in the North, the ratio was a little 
less than one to three in the South. 


This falling behind on the part of the South in the economic race 
and becoming tributary to the North presented, in the estimation of the 
author, a grave crisis. The sole cause of this, he declared, was slavery, 
slavery, ever and always slavery, which had loosed her silver cord and 
broken her golden bowl. The way to meet it was to abolish slavery, 
without compensation to the owners. To accomplish this end no outside 
help was necessary. It must be done by the non-slaveholders in each 
state through political action. They must organize, capture the state 
governments, have no fellowship with slaveholders in politics, religion, 
or society, and levy a heavy tax upon slaves. The greatest possible 
encouragement should be given to free white labor. Manufactures would 
then spring up, the natural resources would be developed, land would 
increase in value, cities would grow, commerce would revive, and the 
South would no longer be tributary to the North to the extent of $120,- 
000,000 every year. 

The facts and figures were irritating enough, but the author's 
intemperate language and the harsh epithets applied*to slaveholders were 
galling in the extreme to all supporters of slavery. These were declared 
by Pollard to have been one of the causes of the war. However, the 
book had a very limited circulation in the South. The slaveholders 
tabooed it; the great mass of poor whites to whom it was addressed never 
heard of it. A Methodist minister is said to have been imprisoned in 
North Carolina for circulating it. In 1859 it began to attract attention 
in the North. A cheap compend was used by the Republicans as a cam- 
paign document and its influence is said to have been considerable in 
such doubtful states as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois. 


But the book’s greatest advertisement came from the halls of Con- 
gress. When the House met in 1859, a bitter contest was precipitated 
over the election of Speaker, mainly because two of the Republican can- 
didates, Sherman and Grow, had endorsed Helper's book. The contest 
lasted two months, during which time the House was turned into a 
debating society presided over by the clerk, untrammeled by rules or the 
business of legislation. The South's system of labor, that is, slavery, was 
the question, but the very fundamentals of the question were hardly 
touched upon. 


The final result was the defeat of Sherman and Grow and a large 
increase in the circulation of “The Impending Crisis” at the North. The 
writer’s copy bears the imprint, “sixtieth thousand.” About eighty thou- 
sand more were sold within a year. No real attempt was made in 
the South to answer the book. To quote its abuse of slaveholders 
was sufficient condemnation. That the North had  outdistanced 

the South in most things 
could not be gainsaid. 
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Figures were then 
given to show that the 
South as a whole had 
fallen far behind the 


2—Estimated; whites only. 


4—Whites, 480,075; colored, 895,395. 
5—Decrease of 11 per cent for whites. 


108 whom 3,424,202 were colored, mostly slaves. 


3—W hites only; all Negroes supposed to be illiterate. 


passed since “The Im- 
pending Crisis” was first 
published and more than 
forty since slavery was 
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speaking of 1850 or 1900, “North” means only the free states of 1850 
and “South” -means the slave states of that time. The figures for 1850 
and before are taken from Helper; those for later periods from the 
United States Census or other reliable sources. 

For effect Mr. Helper depended on hysterics rather ther philos- 
ophy. While giving slavery as the cause of the South’s declinc he does 
not give any satisfactory explanation of the causes which unc ‘av the 
institution. He does tell us that slavery had retarded immigrati . ` -~ce 
the relative decline in population, and he also lays upon its show! >r ta 
terrible curse of ignorance weighing down the poor whites. His appea 
was to abolish slavery and invite manufactures to come in, not seeming to 
think of any particular connection between this industry and skilled labor 
Was it slavery per se, or ignorance which was crushing the South? Wa 
she, in fact, at that particular time still losing in the race? 

When the Census of 1860 appeared, it showed that in the increase 
of manufacturing for the decade 1850-1860 the South had just about 
kept pace with the North. The greatest increase of invested capital was 
in California, 2090 per cent, but Texas came next with 506, and then 
Wisconsin with 368. Only six Northern States had a percentage greater 
than 100, and they were all in the West, except Pennsylvania, which had 
101. The same number in the_South could show an advance of more than 
100 per cent, and Georgia came in with 99.6. While four Northern 
States reported the value of their products as increasing in a greater 
per cent than the capital, the South could show eight. So far as the writer 
is aware, this fact has not attracted much attention. 

Economists recognize the following stages in the development of 
civilization: the hunter, the pastoral, the agricultural, the industrial-com- 
mercial, and the power manufacture stage. Our country has passed 
through all the first and reached the last in three hundred years, though 
the first was of very brief duration. New England, not being adapted to 
agriculture, early reached the manufacturing stage. The great North- 
west, however, was well adapted to agriculture, even better adapted in 
many places than to manufactures. The South was well adapted to 
both, but manufactures were, somewhat late in developing there, no doubt 
largely because of the character of her labor. This was given by the 
statesmen of the old régime as one of the grounds for their opposition 
to the protective tariff, that they could never develop manufactures with 
slave labor. Will the natural advantages of the South, in spite of the 
disadvantages of her labor, account for this advance from 1850 to 1860? 

Passing now to the end of the fifty-year period, it will be interesting 
to follow out the comparisons between the individual states as given 
above. In population New York still has decidedly the advantage of 
Virginia. The value of her manufacturing product has risen from 
$237,597,249 in 1850 to $2,175,726,900 in 1900, an increase of 810 per 
cent. For Virginia the figures stand $29,705,387 to $132,172,910, an 
increase of only 350 per cent. The value of all farm property in New 
York rose from $576,631,568 to $1,069,723,895, not quite 90 per cent; in 
Virginia from $223,423,315 to $323,515.977, only 45 per cent, and that, 


too, in a distinctly agricultural state. The value of the manufactures 


“ per capita of inhabitants, rose from $76 to $299 in New York, and in 


Virginia from $20 to $71, about the same ratio. The per capita value 
of farms declined in New York from $186 to $144, in Virginia it rose 
from $164 to $174. The decrease in New York can be explained as due 
to the enormous increase of that part of her population not engaged in 
agriculture. How far her all-round increase was due to increase of popu- 
lation the writer will not undertake to say. That Virginia has not had 
a similar increase of population has often been explained as due to the 
presence of the Negro. 
The manufactures of Massachusetts have risen from $171,137,145 
to $1,035,198,989, or 570 per cent; those of North Carolina from 
$9,111,225 to $94,919,663, or 940 per cent. The comparison of farm 
values is hardly fair, as Massachusetts is not a farming state, but it 
will be given. The increase in Massachusetts was from $112,285,931, to 
$182,646,704, only 6 per cent; in North Carolina from $71,823,298 to 
$233,834,693, or 220 per cent. From 1900 to 1905, the manufactures of 
North Carolina increased 67 per cent, while those of Massachusetts 


TABLE IV, 


Av. No. Days Amount Raised Average | 
Attend. For Each For Each Monthly Salaries 


School anceof Person Adult 
Year 1903-4 Open Pupils 5 to] Male Males F emales 
North Atlantic States...... 176.5 131.6 20.46 16.79 67.55 - 43.57 
South Atlantic States...... 1191 758 448 5.96 3212 29.51 
South Central States ...... 998 692 3.9 539 43.51 35.77 
North Central States...... 1559 1108 13.68 1347 P4.54 42.30 
TABLE III. 

Engaged 
Per Capita Valuation for -All in Specified 
Inhabitants. Industry 
South ——North South pir 
1850 1900 1905 1850 1900 1905 1900 1900 
All Farm Property... .. 490. WE ODIO ss 870 3.527 
Agricultural Products .. 48 58 ... SEDE... 267 668 
Manufacturing Capital.. 9 54 68 32 194 208 1.492 1.900 
Manufactured Products.. 17 72 83 62 251 245 1.968 2,463 

Bank Capital..........-- 10 8&8 10 17 90 2] : : 
Bank Deposits.........-- A ASA Vy 200 ES 28 
Bank Resources........-- Ae E > 100-292 ARA 


ago side by side with some of the present day. In this paper, whether 
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gained only 23. This general advance cannot be attributed to a more 


-spid gain in population, for, while her inhabitants ‘only a little more than 
‘bled, those of Massachusetts a little more than trebled. The per | 

~ value of manufactures in Massachusetts rose from $151 to $368; 

i North Carolina from $10 to $50. This advantage in relative gain on 
the par. of North Carolina cannot be attributed to a more intelligent 
labor, for 10 one will dispute that Massachusetts has the advantage there. 

But if we compare the two sections as wholes, after all that has 
been said of late about the marvelous development of the South, it does 
not appear that she has quite maintained an increase relatively as rapid 
as that of the North in the half century, 1850-1900. In only one industry, 
represented in the tables, that of railroad building, has her percentage 
of increase outstripped that of the North. Even in agricultural products 
her increase was only 257 per cent, while that of the North was 309. 
It is noteworthy, however, that her showing in manufactured products is 
not bad, more especially so when we note that in the amount of capital 
invested she hás fallen farther behind. 

But a really remarkable growth was necessary in the latter part of 
this period to make a showing as good as has been done. In addition to 
the burden of unskilled labor, she had to endure the horrors of war. While 
this was a severe drain upon the whole country, for the South it was a 
period of desolation and there the period was prolonged by Reconstruc- 
tion to fifteen years. In the decade 1860-1870 no Northern state fell 
below 80 per cent increase of manufacturing capital; four Southern 
states showed an actual decrease of from 16 per cent in North Carolina 
to 37 in Alabama, while the increase was small in most of the others. 
Missouri, which was hardly touched by the war, showed the greatest 
adyance of any states in the Union, 300 per cent. The next decade was 
one general stagnation for the whole country. No Northern state showed 
an actual decline in manufacturing capital, but two Southern states did, 
though a few had a greater per centage of gain than some in the North. 

The decade 1880-1890 was one of remarkable growth for the whole 
country, and especially so for the South. Arkansas led off with an 
increase of 407 per cent in manufacturing capital and Texas followed 
with 406. Next in order come Alabama with 277, Illinois with 256, 
Florida with 246 and Wisconsin with 233. The lowest gain, 40 per cent, 
was made by Vermont. ; 


Then came the panic of 1893 and the following years of depression, 
but, in spite of this, the country made good progress. The lowest advance 
was 8 per cent in Michigan, the highest 225 in Louisiana. By the end of 
this period the South had nearly regained her relative position and for 
this she deserves great credit. 

Since 1900 the greater part of the country has again enjoyed a period 
of great prosperity. For this period official figures are to be had only for 
manufactures, banks and railroads. A glance at Tables I and II will 
show that the South is leading in the percentage of increase in everything 
except bank resources. In the matter of foreign trade, New York City 
leads and will continue to do so for many years to come, but, for exports, 
the next three places belong to Southern cities, Galveston, New Orleans 
and Baltimore, and Savannah about ties with Philadelphia for sixth place. 
The returns also show that the Southern ports gained more rapidly 
during 1906 than did those of the North. 

This is a very pleasing story, but Table III gives a somewhat 
different view of the situation. From this we are able to gather some 
idea of what each section is doing per man as well as per cent. In only 
one thing does the South have the advantage of the North, the per capita 
value of all farm property for all her population, and this is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that a greater per cent of her population is engaged 
in agriculture. 

One cannot forbear to ask the cause of the relatively great increase 
on the part of the South and of her backwardness in the per capita value 
of her products. The more one studies the question, the less he is inclined 
to breed generalizations, but a few things stand out as more or less prob- 
able causes. The natural advantages of the South have been widely 
heralded of late and are undeniable, but it takes capital to develop these. 
“More capital” has been a constant cry in the South and it may be that 
her advance has been due in part to a generous response to this appeal. 
Though the percentage of increase in capital was greeted at the North 
for the half century, it has been much greater in the South for several 
years. The South appears to hold out the greater temptation now, for 
there the increase in the value of products has more nearly kept pace 
with the increase of capital. 


The more rapid increase of population in the South may have had 
some effect, but the difference has not been great enough for any 
marked effect. 

Can the advance of the South be ascribed in any measure to a more 
efficient labor? Table III will afford at least a partial answer to this 
question. The figures giving the amount of bank capital, deposits, and 
resources per capita for the total population have a certain value as 
furnishing some hints as to earning capacity, but far more significant 
are the figures relating to the earning capacity of those engaged in certain 
industries. From the census it appears that 5,609,330 persons classified 
as engaged in agriculture in the South in 1900, with farms and imple- 
ments worth $5,025,551,163, produced $1,449,371,780. This amounted 
to $267 per capita for all such persons, which was 27 per cent on a per 
capita investment of $870. For the North the figures were 3,403,371 
workers, $12,003,331,496 capital, and $2,274,558,315 products. This 
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Ti 
means $668 per capita, but only 18 per cent on a per capita investment 
of $3,527. In manufacturing the disparity is nothing like so great. TH- 
per capita value of the South’s products was $1,968, which gave 131 >. 
cent on a per capita investment of $1,492; in the North, $2,463, 0: 46 
per cent on $1,900. From which it appears that the farmer in the South, 
given an equal amount of capital, ought to produce $952, or $284 moro 
than his competitor in the North, and the wage-earner in the tactory 
ought to produce $2,489, or $26emore than his rival. 

It is true that one cannot proceed here, at least in agriculture, by a 
simple mathematical calculation. Tht' difference in the character of the 
products ought to be considered. Some peculiar to one section, or almost 
so, may be more remunerative than those of another. Certainly it is not 
altogether accurate to make the comparison on a few years separated by 
ten-year intervals. A crop failure in one section may be coincident with 
a good crop in another. Nor does it necessarily follow that, because a 
man has done well with one hundred dollars, he will do equally well with 
a larger sum. However, the presumption is in his favor. All things 
considered, with the facts as we have them, it must be confessed that 
there seems to be a balance in favor of the Southern farmer. 

To what is this to be ascribed? Certainly not to the character of 
his labor, for using the literacy test as a measure of efficiency, the South 
is far behind the North. Besides, it is well known that the least intelli- 
gent part of the South’s population is engaged in agriculture. This 
certainly would incline one to look to natural advantages for an e.plana- 
tion of the superiority of the Southern farmer in the percentage of 
increase on his capital. If, then, he has managed to do so well, handi- 
capped by limited capital and ignorant labor, what tremendous possibilities 
lie out before him, given an amount of capital and intelligence equal to 
that of his Northern competitor! 

But natural advantages cannot account for the South’s advance over 
her own previous record, for these can hardly be greater now than in 
former years. For this we must look to an improvement in labor 
efficiency. That an increase of products per acre has followed a decrease 
of illiteracy might be a mere coincidence. It is true that certain Northern 
states preeminently agricultural have shown a decline in products per 
acre since 1880, but those whose literacy is the highest have shown an 
increase. Still more convincing evidence is found by comparisons within 
the South. The negro laborer is far behind the whites in intelligence 
and his product per acre is also behind. 

Mr. Mulhall, the English statistician, has been quoted as saying that, 
among other things, the South needed more schools, more banks and more 
railroads. Another want, in common with practically the whole country 
at present, is more labor. The railroads are being built and the banks 
are being organized as fast as are needed. Organized efforts are being 
made to supply more labor. When the ship Wittekind arrived at Charles- 
ton, November 3, 1906, the Atlanta Constitution declared that it was the 
most important event in the history of the South since Oglethorpe opened 
up the wilds of Georgia. This will help to solve of the quantity of Jabor 
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and, with a proper enforcement of the immigration law, it may help to 
solve the equally important problem of quality. 

But after all is said, we must look to our own educational work for 
a more efficient labor. And here the need is not so much for more schools 
though ~ me communities may need more, as it is for better ones. The 
terms 1: st be lengthened and better attendance secured. While the 
schools +e kept open about 165 days in the North, the length of term 
is on'y out 105 days in the South. The pay of teachers, low enough 
tF oag aıt the country, is lowest in the South. The country schools can 

ver ve anything but wretched when the term is only three or four 
nonths and the salary but little more than enough to clothe and feed the 
ieacher for the time actualiy employed. 

Yet it is just here, the writer makes bold to assert, that the chief 
oattle is to be fought. In spite of all that has been said about the develop- 
nent of manufacturing in the South, this section is and must for a long 
time to come remain preeminently agricultural. One does not have to 
accept in full Mr. J. J. Hill's startling conclusions about the exhaustion 
f our coal and iron supply to see this. Mankind must have a supply of 
food and this will have to come from the soil. It must be raised some- 
where before it can be bought with the products of manufacture. Even 
in manufacture what ought to become the South’s chief industry, the 
making of cotton goods, will depend wholly upon her farmers for the 
raw material. 

These facts being granted, it appears pre-eminently necessary to 
look after our agricultural laborers. 

Several methods may be followed, not separately, but in conjunction, 
to accomplish this end. Even in the public schools a great deal can be 
accomplished by skillful teachers, though such schools should not be 
turned into places to study farming to the sacrifice of the regular studies. 
In the first place, the average teacher knows very little about scientific 
farming and none too much about it in practice. In the second place, to 
be a successful farmer one must have at least the rudiments of “book 
learning.” Our so-called agricultural colleges have done very little for 
the farmer except to educate his son away from the farm. Our experi- 
ment stations have done no little. and the farmers’ institutes, conducted 
by the agricultural college and experiment station men, are disseminating 
the knowledge thus gained. But even this is not enough. The states 
of Alabama and Georgia have entered on another experiment, the result 
of which will be awaited with interest. It is to establish genuine agri- 
cultural colleges in every Congressional district so that such training 
may be within reach of a greater number. If experiment farms, under 
the direction of scientific men, could be maintained in every county, the 
effect would undoubtedly be marked. 

Barring the element of freedom, the question before the South is 
the same to-day that it was fifty years ago. Shall she advance or retro- 
grade relatively to the rest of the country? The way to meet it is with a 
more intelligent labor. This means first of all better common schools 
and then better agricultural, technical, and industrial training, 


Log Cabin Philosophy 


By FRANK L. STANTON 
D ON”T climb up de chimbly wen Trouble come in de do’; dar 


may be wood ‘nuff lef’ fer him ter buil’ a fire under you. 


I don’t disagree wid de Good Book dat Solomon wuz de wises' 


Y man. 
married ! 


Yit, wen you come ter study "bout it, he wuz mightily 


Tribulation is sometimes good fer de soul; but you sho’ feel 
wuss than half-soled *fo” he git thoo’ wid you! 


Ef some er dese bal’headed sinners ever slips inter Heaven 


dey'll sho’ need crowns ter wear. 


ter make a good showin’. 


Dat'll be “bout all dey’ll have 


Dey’s lots er mens what gits so big-rich de ve’y stars in de sky 


looks lak’ small change ter ‘um! 


One time a man run up ‘gin’ Happiness in de big road, an’ 
wouldn't pass de time er day wid 'im, but tol’ ’im ter go ‘long whar 


he gwine; an’ den he pass de res’ er his days ‘busin’ Happiness 


fer takin’ 'im at his word. 


Ef, atter all, de Moon wuz made er green cheese, ez de sayin’ 
go, en dey had ter go ter whar it live at ter git it, some folks would 


say dey aint hongry nohow. 


De rich man know dat ef it’s easier fer de camel ter go thoo' 
de needle eye than it is fer him ter git ter heaven, his chance is 
mighty slim; but what a high ol’ time he do have ridin’ de camels in 
dis worl’! | 
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OISELESSLY, his heavy brush hanging low behind him and his 

keen, narrow eyes glancing furtively and incessantly from side 

to side, a lithe gray fox trotted westward amid the black boles 
of the tall gum trees. His passage was like that of a shadow. His small 
feet touched the spongy surface of the forest floor—lightly and without 
the crushing of a leaf or the snapping of a twig; and, though his thin 
red tongue dangled from between his long jaws, the sound of his panting 
was so low as to be almost inaudible even to the sharpest of ears. Around 
the reed-grown border of a shallow, stagnant pond he passed—a dim, 
ghost-like shape in the darkness—to halt abruptly close to the base of a 
large gum and stand, one fore leg raised above the ground, rigid as 
though turned suddenly to marble. 

For some seconds the fox maintained his pose of statue-like rigidity ; 
then his long pointed head swung’ slowly to the left, and with careful, 
mincing steps he began to pick his way toward a fallen pine, overrun 
with creeping smilax, that lay some twenty yards distant in that direction. 
Cautiously and very slowly he crept forward, pausing once, when almost 
half the distance had been covered, to rear. himself up for a moment on 
his hind legs. Apparently his eyes were keen enough to pierce the gloom, 
for he altered his course slightly so as to strike the log near its base 
instead of about the middle. Once also he sank low upon his belly when 
two pointed tips showed momentarily* above the surface. of the log. Yet 
inch by inch he advanced, the scent blowing stronger and stronger upon 
his nostrils; and at last he reached the point at which he had aimed and 
drew his slim, wiry body together, every muscle tight for a spring. 

The same caution, however, which had brought him within striking 
distance of his prey was to be the cause of his losing it. A moment more 
and he would have cleared the log and dropped upon the rabbit crouching 
just beyond, unconscious of peril; but in the brief interval another hunter 
had spied his prey—a hunter whose movements were more silent and 
infinitely more quick than his own. Even as the fox drew back upon» his 
haunches, a great black shape fell, swift as lead and noiseless as a feather, 
beyond the log. When the fox had recovered from his transient fright, 
he could just discern the vague outline of the owl before it merged with 
the surrounding blackness. 

The owl swept swiftly with rapid strokes of his broad wings down 
the dim, endless aisles of the forest, the limp body of the rabbit firmly 
clutched in his curved talons. His round yellow eyes, immovable in their 
sockets, penetrated the veil of the night as readily as the eyes of a man 
pierce in full daylight a thin film of fog; and, though his bulk was great 
and from wing-tip to wing-tip he measured more than three feet, he 
swung around the tall trees that rose like pillars in his path. Twice 
he saw savory game on the ground beneath him—a rabbit passing with 
ungainly leaps from the shelter of one vine-tangle to another, an opossum 
nosing about the base of a hickory sapling; but always he swept on with- 
out pause—a spectral, silent shape, seeming scarcely more tangible than 
the darkness which enveloped him. Presently, stiffening his wings, he 
swerved sharply upward and dropped heavily upon the rim of the nest. 

The nest was lodged some fifty feet above the ground in a crotch 
of a tall beech. It had been occupied originally by squirrels; but, since 
its building, a pair of hen-hawks had sheltered their young in it during 
two successive springs. Doubtless they would resort to it again when 
the time came for the rearing of another brood; but the great horned owl 
sets about the business of breeding some three months earlier than the 
hen-hawk; and so it happened that now the nest had changed hands 
again and already, while the winter still endured, contained two white 
-down-covered owlets. With each change of ownership, the nest had 
undergone some remodeling. The hawks had stiffened and strengthened it 
and increased its bulk by building into it a skeleton of stout sticks. The 
owls had removed the strips of hickory bark with which the hawks had 
lined it, prefering instead a floor of feathers plucked from their own 
breasts. On this soft bed the two owlets sprawled in comfort and gaped 
open their wide mouths in eager anticipation of the warm, red meat which 
their grim sire brought them from his hunting. 


Presently the owl spread his wide wings again and slanted down- 
ward into the gloom. His mate had not yet returned to the nest. Some- 
where in the somber fastnesses of the swamp she was seeking prey; 
and soon, when her trenchant talons had crushed the life out of a victim, 
she would come gliding amid the straight boles of the trees, bearing 
her prize beneath her. The male owl, however, had done his part. 
He had killed meat for his young and now he was minded to kill meat 
for himself. His palate was a dainty one. To-night he craved flesh 
tenderer than the flesh of rabbits or of any other of the small gnawing 
beasts of the wood. He fared northward, therefore, until he came to the 
verge of the forest and saw, half-a-mile away across a broad, unused field, 
overgrown with tall brown grass, the low, thickset mass of a large plan- 
tation house. His round eyes glowed fiercer yellow as he shot out beyond 


the furthest fringe of trees and twice he clasped and unclasped con- ` 


vulsively his long black claws. The level plain of grass slid swiftly 
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The Nest in the Beech 


By HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


past beneath him; and in the space of a minute he was within a hundred 
yards of the house. With rigid wings he swerved suddenly upward and 
alighted on the top of a tall smooth pole, surmounted by a short cross- 
bar, to reconnoitre. 


In a moment the thing was done. The owl had placed che whole 
of one of his feet in the mouth of a small steel trap fastened to the top 
of the pole; and instantaneously the cold, relentless jaws clamped together 
almost hard enough to break the bone. The owl, mad with pain and 
terror, jerked with all his strength and beat the air furiously with quick, 
frantic wing-strokes. A long time he battled, bruising his wide pinions 
against the pole, wrenching his captive leg until the steel had bitten 
through the skin and flesh; and at last he hung, limp and dishevelled, 
head and wings dangling loosely toward the ground. He was beaten. 
For many minutes he hung head downward—a nerveless, inert, mass, 
the power of movement utterly gone out of him. But his great eyes still 
burned bright and indomitable; and, after a time, he found strength 
enough to struggle upward until he could perch upon the stout cross-bar 
at the top of the pole. There he sat, making no further fight for the 
freedom which had suddenly been snatched from him—a grim, silent 
figure, his gaze fixed not upon the dark house where his destroyer lurked, 
but upon the swampy forest beyond the field where he had lived his 
fearless, bloody life. And there, in the dim dawn of a chill, cloudy 
morning, his captor found him. 

The man stood twenty paces from the base of the pole and smiled 
sardonically. He was a white man, short and black-bearded, his face 
and hands burned red by the sun. “Ah, you murderer!” he said: “Got 
you at last, have I? Wonder how many pullets you've killed with those 
big claws.” He turned toward the house and raised his hands to his 
mouth. At his shout, a negro appeared at a corner of the building and 
presently drew near at a run bringing with him a large crocus sack. Then 
the two men advanced to the base of the pole while the owl glared down 
upon them, ruffling his feathers until he appeared twice his actual size 
and snapping his beak angrily. He showed no visible sign of the wild 
terror which he felt—only rage and defiance and courage to fight to the 
end. The white man looked up and grinned. “You're a plucky devil,” 
he said, “and if you'd promise not to touch any more o’ my hens, I'd let 
you go. But you can’t promise and besides you're worth two dollars to 
me. So heave her up, Ben.” 

The owl felt his perch shake and move beneath him. In panic he 
leaped upward into the air, such a strength in his whirring pinions as 
he had never felt before. But the slight steel chain binding the trap to 
the cross-bar would have defied the muscles of an ox; and as the men 
raised the butt of the pole out of the ground and then lowered the top, 
the owl came down with it. The rest was easy. 


Southward some twenty miles from the plantation of the short, black- 
bearded man, where two broad rivers mingle on the verge of the Atlantic, 
is a city; and in the middle of this city is a building where the skins of 
beasts and birds and all manner of things that move on land and. in 
waters are set up in glass cases—cunningly, so that they have the same 
semblance that they had before the breath departed out of them. Day 
by day, men and women wander along the narrow passages among the 
glass cases, gazing now to the right and now to the left and wondering 
at the dead images that peer out at them with fixed, expressionless eyes: 
and every day for many days, the men and women and little children who 
came up into the building stood for a while in front of a wire cage set 
back in a corner of one of the halls and looked into the fierce yellow eyes 
of a great owl who lived in the cage. Sometimes the children would 
thrust sticks and umbrellas through the meshes of the wire; and at such 
times the owl would snap his black beak angrily and ruffle his feathers 
until seemingly he had doubled his bulk. But, for the most part, he 
lived quietly and in peace, his round eyes like spheres of amber, staring 
straight in front of him. For close upon two months he lived thus, 
untamed and unconquered, and, “at last, when one night he came down 
from his perch to devour the raw meat which his keeper had placed in 
the cage, his wing happened to brush against the door and it swung 
partly open. The owl did not notice or else failed to understand. He 
bolted the meat whole and in haste, for he was hungry, and turned half- 
round to hop back upon the perch. But, at that moment, a mouse scurried 
across the floor in front of the cage, and the owl jumped quickly toward 
it. He had done the same thing many times before only to be brought 
up short by the wire walls of the cage; but the habits of his old life 
were still strong in him and so to-night he did it again. This time the 
wire did not stop him. As always, he failed to get the mouse; but he 
passed through the doorway and stood outside the cage. A current of 
air, sweet with the smell of budding trees and of distant salt marshes, 
blew upon him from a window to the right. He hopped awkwardly along 
the floor, spread his soft wings, and slid out of the window like a ghost. 


Round about the great nest in the stalwart beech the forest stretched 
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black as pitch and silent as a vast tomb. There was no moon, and a veil 
of thin gray clouds hung over the earth, shutting out the stars. The air 
was warm; yet now and again the hen-hawk who huddled on a limb of 
the beech just above the nest, shivered. 

He did not like black nights. A few feet beneath him his mate 
brooded upon the four eggs which she had laid in the nest; yet he could 
barely see the outline of her form. On such a night as this his eyes, 
which found his meat for him, which guarded him from innumerable 
foes, became of no account, and so he shivered and not with cold. Sud- 
denly he stiffened and raised his head. His hearing, as keen by night 
as by day, had caught a soft swish, almost inaudible, as of wide wings 
moving rapidly; and, almost at the same moment, his head was seized 
in a grip of steel and he was hurled backward from his perch. He 
uttered no sound. He struggled desperately as he fluttered to the ground, 
striving to free himself from the deadly embrace. But in the darkness 


he had no chance; and soon he lay still, a tousled, blood-flecked heap, 
among the rank weeds beneath the beech. Silently the slayer circled 
upward and poised himself above the nest. Beneath him, crouching in 
overpowering fear, he saw the female hawk; and down he came, swift 
as a bullet, his long claws sinking deep into her back and neck. She 
was almost as heavy as the owl; yet, so strong was he in his fury, that 
he lifted her clear of the nest and dropped with her to the ground. This 
time there was no struggle; for, at the first thrust, the needle-point of 
his middle claw had struck clear through the throat. 

Again the owl rose in a wide spiral until he gained the limb above 
the nest. Then, for the first time in many weeks, he lifted up his voice— 
a ghastly, terrifying wail, loud and far-carrying, like the scream of a 
strangling woman. Like an echo came an answer from the northward, 
faint yet plainly audible: and ‘instantly the owl opened wide his wings 
and swept outward into the gloom. | 


BEN L. JONES: A Study in Success 


By PAUL E. WILKES 


F MOST people had wooed the fickle goddess Fortune 

in the same manner as has one successful Southerner, 

they would probably be in the poor house or else won- 
dering where the next meal ticket was coming from. 

Some would call it just plain luck but a look below 
the surface shows that there is method in what people who 
know him call his madness and it shows, too, a posses- 
sion of that valuable attribute of being able to see a good 
thing at a glance and to take advantage of it. 

This Southerner of eccentric methods is Ben L. 
of Macon, Ga., and by doing things his own particular 
way for about twenty years, he has amassed a fortune. 

The people who say he is lucky say he was born rich 
and inherited money with which to make more. This 
makes him want to fight and he is of such a hustling and 
energetic nature that he has learned to use his fists as 
well as the art of money-getting. 

As a matter of fact he was not born rich. Neither 
did he inherit a fortune. His father was a poor railroad 
engineer who managed to save enough money to open a 
small store. This was about the time that the son finished his education 
and was put to work. 

From that day on he started to make money, but what he made out- 
side of his salary went to his father. It is true that when the elder Jones 
died he left a small sized pile of money but it was a pile that the energy 
of the son made. He pocketed his share of the estate and kept up his 
eccentric methods. Now at an age of forty-five years he is one of the 
richest men in Macon. 

A circus went to Macon a few years ago and put up in winter quarters. 
It wasn't in the Barnum and Bailey class but it was a good sized show. 

Being a lover of horses and the owner of several fast steppers, Mr. 
Jones journeyed to the park where the circus was quartered to try out a 
mile or two on the track there. Of course he met the circus people and 
being interested in horses and mules he talked about them. He didn't 
see anything in the circus he thought equal to his horse flesh and then 
mules were mentioned. 

The circus owners and Mr. Jones became quite chummy and eventu- 
ally a trick mule was brought out which Mr. Jones was invited to ride. 
Now Mr. Jones prided himself on being able to ride anything on four 
feet but he didn't know the mule was of the trick variety. He wagered 
a supper he could remain on the animal's back. He tried. At a word 
from the mule’s trainer, Mr. Jones lost. He picked himself up out of the 
dirt and wanted to buy the mule. 

The cireus man was willing. Not only that but he would like to 
sell his whole show outside of the wild animals. The price was asked and 
named and then— 


Jones 


The circus belonged to Mr. Jones. ” 

People heard about it and said Ben Jones was going crazy and 
squandering his money foolishly. But Ben Jones moved the outfit from 
the park and put it in his extensive warehouses and barns. 

Within less than a year he had sold all the ponies, horses, mules, 
wagons and other paraphernalia and— 

More than doubled his money. 

The investment meant a small fortune but an instant was enough 
to tell him he had a bargain. He didn't haggle about the price. He just 
declared the circus was his and wrote a check. 

For years a block of negro shanties in Macon was an eye-sore. Wise 
real estate men said the property was undesirable because of its locality. 
The surroundings were not inviting and the neighborhood was not first 
class. Ben Jones drove past there one day as he had often done before 
and decided the property should be improved. He found the owner and 
bought it. 


Again people said Ben Jones was a sanitarium candidate and ought 


Ben L. Jones of Macon 


to have a guardian for his family’s sake. But Ben Jones 
saw that the Union Depot was only a block away and that 
the site was a good one for a hotel. 

Just about the time he decided to build a small hotel 
of part of the lot and a big mule mart on the other, 
he went to a leading hotel to engage a suite of rooms for 
his friend who was a candidate for governor. He would 
be coming to Macon for the Democratic convention and he 
wanted headquarters. The hotel man knew rooms would 
be in demand, so he named a rather steep price, something 
like $50 a day. 

“The rooms are mine”, said Ben Jones, 
hold-up. Ill build a hotel where people wont be strong- 
armed out of their money.” 

So he went to the nearest telephone and instructed 
his architect to prepare plans for the biggest hotel the lot 
he had bought would stand. Then he sank about $60,000 
in the hotel. 

This time his friends were serious. ‘They talked with 
friends still closer and said Ben Jones was going broke. 
But Ben Jones went ahead and finished his hotel. Several tenants raced 
to lease the property. 

To-day it is crowded all the time and is the best single investment 
Ben Jones has. 


“but it’s a 


Until a friend coaxed him into an automobile one day, Mr. Jones 
put his faith in horses and carriages. Then he decided to go in for some- 
thing a little faster. He bought the best machine he could find and hired 
an expert to run it. So well did he like automobiling that he called upon 
the leading dealer one day and asked him what his business and stock were 
worth. The auto man offered to sell eighty per cent of his business for 
$18,000. Ben Jones glanced over the stock and— 

Said eighty per cent was his. 

Then he jumped to Florida in a Pullman while his auto went by fast 
freight and he raced at Atlantic Beach . He won some medals and silver 
cups and liked the game so well that he jumped to Atlantic City, N. J. 
Before he reached Macon again, he had visited cities, where they made 
autos, as far West as Detroit and in another week or two, several car 
loads of machines came to Macon. 

His partner in the auto business and the people again gasped and 
said he was auto-mad. Said he would die in the poor house. But he 
showed how to sell autos and he paid nearly all the expenses of an auto 
race meet that didn’t make any money, just to get the people interested. 
The flier in autos cost him many thousands but he got it all back and a 
handsome profit and sold out his interest advantageously. s 

He has turned down a white farmer for credit in getting a year’s sup- 
plies because the windows of his house were stuffed with rags instead of 
window glass and has trusted a negro because he brought a load of wood 
to town in order to make the trip profitable. He said the white man was 
not paying attention to his business and that the negro showed thrift. It 
was merely a question of business with Mr. Jones. 

Later events proved his judgment when the white man went broke 
through gambling and the negro bought a piece of land he had former- 
ly rented. 

Mr. Jones decided to be an alderman once so the city would have 
some better streets. He made a whirlwind campaign and beat a man 
thought to be invincible. He remained in nearly his term, long enough to 
get some advantageous street and road legislation through and found he 
was working harder for the city than he was for himself. And the city 
only paid him three dollars a week. Another alderman thought the work 
too strenuous and said he would resign if Ben Jones would. Both resig- 
nations were immediately written. 

Some people have ceased saying Ben Jones is mad and when he 
makes an investment, they try to make another as near like it as possible. 
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BRER RABBIT HAS TROUBLE 
WITH THE MOON 
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“Brer Rabbit clum on de fence an’ see dat Unk’ Moon wuz in a mighty bad way” 


O NE DAY the little boy hurt his toe against a sharp rock, and he 
ran to Uncle Remus for both aid and consolation. The old man, 
in the course of his long life, had had considerable experience in such 
matters, and, after anointing the wound with a salve made of mutton 
suet and white resin, he bandaged it up as neatly as a woman could 
have done. 

“Dar's a heap er up an’ downs in dis worl’,” he remarked, mo” 
speshually downs. ’Taint nigh like it wuz when Brer Rabbit an’ 
all de yuther creeturs wuz nex”-do” neighbors ter de Moon. Dar 
want no hard times in dat country. Dey had lots mo’ frolickin’ an’ 
fiddlin’, an’ not nigh so much scufflin’? *roun fer vittles.” 

“Where was that. Uncle Remus?” the little boy inquired. 

“Up dar in dat country whar dey wuz nigh neighbors ter Unk’ 
Moon,” replied the old man, solemnly. “But dey had der troubles, 
kaze dar wuz one time when ol Unk’ Moon ’gun ter git puny, an’ it 
look mighty like he gwineter have a spell er sickness.” 

“But how could they live up there without falling off?” the 
child interrupted. 

“Des like we does down here,” Uncle Remus responded, “heads 


up an’ foots down. Now when de creeturs seed dat Unk’ Moon wuz 


An Uncle Remus Story 


in a bad way, dey ax deyse'f what de matter. Dey call an’ ax’ 
"im how he gittin’ on an’ he say he aint feelin’ so well. It got so, 
atter "while, dat Unk’ Moon "ud set out in de back yard mighty nigh 
de whole time. It went on dis way, twel, bimeby, Brer Rabbit clum 
on de fence, an’ *taint take him long fer ter see dat Unk’ Moon wuz 
in a mighty bad way. It seem like he wuz swinkin’ up. He hear de 
fuss Brer Rabbit make when he clum de fence, an’ he look up an’ 
say howdy. Brer Rabbit howdy’d wid ’im, an’ den ax ^im what de 
name er goodness is de matter. He say, ‘Aint dar nothin’ I kin do 
fer ter he’p you out? Unk’ Moon say, sezee, “Pm feared not; you 
aint soople *nough.’? “When it come ter soopleness,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
Den Unk’ Moon say, 


‘Pll tell you des how *tis: I wanter sen’ word ter Mr. Man dat I 


sezee, ‘I takes it wid me wharsomever I goes.’ 


aint feelin’ right well. I been shinin’ fer *im at night, an’ done cotch 
col’ fum bein’ out in de night a’r so much, en’ ef I don’t put out my 
light, an’ take a recess, I’ll be in a mighty bad way. I wanter take 
a holiday, but ef I don’t sen” Mr. Man word, he’ll be skeer’d ter 
death” “Des show me de way fer ter go,’ sez ol” Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
‘kaze I wanter see dis thing you call Mr. Man.’ So Unk’ Moon show’d 
‘im de way, an’ tol ’im what ter say: ‘I’m gittin’ weak fer ter be mo” 
strong; Pm gwine in de shade fer ter git mo’ light? Brer Rabbit 
say dis over an’ over, an’ den he tuck a runnin’ start, an’ jump de 
long jump; an’ it sho wuz a long un, mon! He tuck a notion dat 
he wuz fallin’, stidder jumpin’, an’ dis make 'im open bofe eyes big 
an’ wide, an’ dey been big an’ wide sense dat time. He landed all 
right, an’ den he got up an’ kinder romp about fer ter see ef his 
j'ints wuz soople. He look in Mr. Man’s gyarden, an’ dar he see 
green peas, an’ cabbage, an’ collards an’ sparrer-grass, an’ dey 
make "im dribble at de mouf. He knock at de do”, an’ Mr. Man ax 
‘im what he want. He try ter say de words dat Unk’ Moon had sont. 
He say ‘Unk’ Moon sont dis word: “Pm gittin? weak; I got no 
strenk; I’m gwine whar de shadders stay.” Mr. Man can't make dis 
out, so he sont word back: ‘Seldom seed an’ soon forgot; when Unk’ 
Moon dies his foots gits col’?! Wid dat, Brer Rabbit tuck de long 
jump ag’in an’ run an’ to? Unk’ 
Moon what Mr. Man say, an’ dis 
make "im mighty mad; he up wid a 
shovel an’ hit Brer Rabbit on de mouf 
an’ split his lip. Brer Rabbit jump 
at Unk’ Moon wid toof an’ claw, 
an” dar dey had it up an’ down. 


You kin see de marks down ter dis 


day—Brer Rabbit, wid his split lip, y fern 
EFA 

A 

EA: 


an? Unk’? Moon wid de scratches on 
his face. Den, atter dat, Ber Rabbit 
tell de yuther creeturs *bout de sheep 
an’ de goats an’ de fine fat pigs what 
Mr. Man raisin’, an’ bimeby, one day, 
dey all tuck de long jump, an’ dey 
all been here sense dat time. An’ mo’ 
dan dat, you better not let yo” mammy 


see dat rag on yo’ toe, kaze she wont 
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let you go bar’footed no mo’! “Mr. Man ax 'im what he want” 
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THE AWEULLY BAD BOY 


Of MÍuster-Go-Galigo-R ee 


By ELIZABETH HOWARD WEST 


OW do you 
thank is 
would feel 

to be the only bad 
boy in a kingdom 
where there were 
nineteen thousand 
nine hundred and 
ninety-nine good 
ones? The bad boy 
of Muster-go-galigo- 
ree could have told 
you. 

He was just as 
good as the rest of 
them at first, and he 
would have kept on 
being good, if his 
mother had not 
made a big mistake 
when she was invit- 
ing the fairies to his 
christening feast. 
You know fairies al- 
ways have to be in- 
vited to christenings 


a Ne i and birthdays and 
>> weddings of kings's 
DRAWN BY E. V. NADHERNY children, but the 


fairies of Muster- 

go-galigo-ree ex- 
pected to be invited to everybody’s house, and they got as mad as Tucker 
if they were not. King Muster-go-galigo and his people were very wise; 
they knew they were likely to leave somebody out, if they tried to send 
invitations to every one; so they used to put a notice in the paper for a week 
before they intended to have a feast; then, if any fairy didn’t get his 
invitation, it was his own fault because he hadn’t read his paper. This 
boy’s mother, though, came from the kingdom next-door-south, where 
people thought it was tacky to print invitations: in newspapers; so she 
sent out engraved invitations to her little boy’s christening feast. 

“My dear,” asked her husband, “aren't you afraid you will leave 
some of the fairies out?” 

“No, indeed!” the lady answered: “Haven't I read every paper 
for months, and kept the lists of the fairies at all the feasts? How could 
I make a mistake?” | 

“Perhaps so, but I think the notice in the paper is safest.” 

Husbands sometimes know more than their wives; this husband did, 
anyhow. For there was an old fairy in the land—a very wise old fairy 
——who had been in the kingdom next-door-north for three years and a 
half and had just come back home when the little boy was going to be 
christened. Of course her name hadn't been in the newspaper all that 
time, so the lady from the kingdom next-door-south had never heard of 
her, and did not send her an invitation. 

When the old fairy saw all the other fairies all dressed up in their 
prettiest clothes and going to the party, she was mad. She did not go 
to the party, the way story book fairies sometimes do, because the fairies 
of the Muster-go-galigo-ree tribe never went where they were not wanted ;* 
she stayed at home and sulked. 

She was called to the kingdom next-door-south the day after the 
christening, and she stayed there a year, hard at work all the time; she 


was such a wise fairy, you know, that people always wanted her for hard 


things. She forgot about the christening till she came back home, ¿nd 
then she thought about it very hard; and the harder she thought, the 
madder she got. 

“PI make her pay for it!” she kept saying. 

One day she was swinging in her grape-vine swing trying to think 
how she could pay the lady back. All of a sudden she jumped down and 
began to dance and clap her hands! 

“Ive got it!” she cried. “These Muster-go-galigo people are so 
proud of their good boys; I’ll show them what a bad boy is like!” 

Nobody ever knew what she did to the little boy; at least, the fairy 
who told me about it didn’t know; and if a fairy doesn't know, I'd just 
like for you to tell me who does! Some people said that she met him in 
the woods with his nurse, and gave him a poisonous flower; of course he 
put it into his mouth, as any baby would do; and the juice made him 
lad. Whatever she did, he never was known to be good after he was a 
year and half old. His poor mother was so ashamed of her little boy 
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that she stopped going anywhere; she just staid at home and took care 
of the baby, for no nurse would have anything to do with him; she would 
always shut the doors when she washed and dressed him, so that the 
neighbors couldn't hear him yell and say bad words. 

For a long time not many people knew that there was such a thing 
as a bad boy in their good kingdom; they bragged as much as ever, and 
people kept coming there to see the wonderful boys; they would stay all 
summer when once they found out how nice it was to see boys who always 
were clean and well-behaved and quiet. These summer boarders—the 
people nearly always came in the summer, to spend their vacations— 
brought a great deal of money into the kingdom. 

After a while, though, when the bad boy got big enough to be always 
running away from home, everybody found out the secret; and the people 
in the next-door kingdoms began to make fun of the Muster-go-galigo-ree 
kingdom. When the summer boarders found out how bad he was they 
went away; and after a while they stopped coming at all. Of course the 
hotel-keepers lost a great deal of money this way, and they grew so poor 
that they could not pay their taxes. 

King Muster-go-galigo was a very wise king most ways, but he had 
spent too much money when there was so much coming in; and now, when 
the taxes were so much less than they used to be, he was very poor. He 
called his Prime Minister and the Cabinet and the Court Doctor and 
asked them what was the matter. 

“Matter enough, Your Majesty,” answered the Court Doctor. 
“There's a bad boy in the kingdom; he's the one that's doing the mischief.” 

“A bad boy?” asked the King in surprise. “Why, I thought all our 
boys were the best boys in the world !” 

“They used to be, Your Majesty,” the Doctor said. “You remember 
that one time for twenty years there were not any boy-babies at all; 
but now for seven years there haven't been any kind but boys. There 
haven't been any big brothers to tease them and make them bad, and there 
are plenty of sisters and aunts and cousins to be good to them and teach 
them how to be good; so the most of them are good; but somehow or 
other this boy has got bad; I studied his case, but have not found out 
what the trouble is. The symptoms—” 


The Prime Minister and the Cabinet began to fidget. 

“Never mind about the symptoms,” said the King hastily; “just go 
and study the case some more, and see if yoú can find out.” 

The Court Doctor went; he asked the father and mother ever so many 
questions; he watched the boy a long time; he tried to look at his tongue 
and take his temperature, but the boy wouldn't stick out his tongue right, 
and he bit the thermometer all to pieces. The Doctor could not find out 
anything about him except that he was a very bad, rude boy, and that was 
no more than everybody else knew already. He never would mind unless 
he were whipped; he played hookey so much that his report-cards were 
a sight to see, with all their E's and F's; he never would black his shoes; 
he would wash just a little dab in the middle of his face; as for a neck- 
tie, you couldn't get one near him. And his table manners, Oh, my! 
The poor Doctor could hardly eat for a week after he had seen the bad 
boy at dinner. 

When the Court Doctor came back, he brought a great long report 
to read to the King and the Cabinet and the Prime Minister about the 
bad boy and his symptoms. He had read for an hour before he got to the 
symptoms. The Prime Minister and the Council fidgeted a long time, 
and then went to sleep. The King, of course, sat still, because it isn't 
considered polite for Kings to wiggle. But when the Court Doctor got to 
the symptoms he couldn't stand it any longer himself, so he interrupted 
the Doctor again. 


“Never mind about tlfe symptoms; go get the boy and bring him 
here.” 


“Certainly, Your Majesty; then you can understand the symptoms 
better. I'll just leave the report for you to read, so that you can study 
the case better when I bring the boy. PIL go right away.” 

And he handed King Muster-go-galigo the paper. The King put 
on his glasses and very politely began to read. He kept on reading for 
about five minutes after the Court Doctor had left, and then he went to 
sleep. But he waked up before the Prime Minister and the Council did, 
so they didn't know about it. It was a mighty good thing they didn't for 
it isn't considered polite for a King to go to sleep in company. 

They were all awake when the Court Doctor came back with the 
bad boy, and they looked so solemn that the boy was scared, for the first 
time in his life. 


“Hello, old Let-’er-go-gallagher!”’ he said, as soon as he caught his 
breath, for he was determined nobody should know he was scared. The 


King pulled his long robes closer about him and sat up very straight on. 


his high throne; then he looked at the boy very sternly over his glasses. 


The boy wouldn't stick out his tongue right 


“You are a very rude boy! Has nobody ever taught you how to 
speak to the King?” 

“Nobody never told me nothin’ "bout no king,” answered the boy, 
worse scared than ever, but determined that nobody should know it. 

“Look out, boy,” whispered the Court Doctor, “the King sometimes 
has heads cut off.” 

The king looked at the boy for a minute or two again, and then said 
slowly, “You must say “Your Majesty, when you speak to the King. 
Remember that! What is your name?” 

“John Henry Jones, Your Majesty,” answered the boy, as politely 
as he knew how. 

The King nodded his head; “That sounds better! Well, John Henry, 
do you know that you are a very bad boy?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty, I guess I orter know it by this time,” muttered 
the boy sullenly. 
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“Remember,” whispered the Court Doctor again, “the King some- 
times has people's heads cut off!” 

“Do you know,” the King went on, “that you are ruining the 
kingdom ?” 

“Me, Your Majesty? What I done? I aint never done nothin’ to 
no kingdom!” 

Then the King told him about the summer boarders and the hotel 
keepers and the taxes. 

“What's taxes, Your Majesty?” 

The King told him. 

“Well, Your Majesty, there's so many good boys in the kingdom, 
why don't you tax them?” 

The Prime Minister clapped his hands. “Good for the bad boy!” 
he exclaimed. ; 

The King and the Council thought it was a good idea, too; so they 
sent the boy out of the room and went to work and made them a new 
law, which they published that very afternoon in the daily paper. The 
law said that for every good boy a tax of ten dollars should be paid; 
for every boy that was just tolerably good, seven dollars and a half; 
for every boy that was barely a good boy, five dollars. The law brought 
in a great deal of money, for of course no mother or father was willing 
to claim any boy but a very good one. 

The boy went to the kitchen first, where the cook gave him all kinds 
of good things to eat—pie and doughnuts and plummy buns, and I don't 
know what all! Then be went out into the garden to watch the peacocks 
and the swans and the goldfishes and the fountain with the glass ball 
playing up and down in the sun. 

When it was time for him to go home, the King sent for him and 
spoke to him very kindly. 

“My boy, you have done a great deal of harm in your life, but I hope 
now that you are going home to try to be a good boy. Let your poor 
mother have a little peace.” 

To everybody’s surprise, the boy fell down on his knees. 

“Your Majesty, please let me stay here; I do want to be good, an’ 
I think I can be here, everything’s so pretty an’ nice; an’ it’s awful lone- 
some at home; none o’ the boys wont play with me, "cause I’m so mean.” 

(It was the first time in his life the boy had ever said please.) 

The King leaned on his hand and watched the boy a minute; then he 
said: “Well, John Henry, I believe you would have a better chance here 
to begin new, so I’ll try you for six months. If you show that you have 
the making of a man in you, you may stay all the time.” 

When the six months were gone, the boy had improved so much that 
the King was glad to let him stay all the time. He studied hard, and 
learned so much that by and by, when the old Prime Minister died, the 
King made the young man Prime Minister: and he was always called Sir 
John after that. 

The boys of John Henry’s age kept on being good, because they had 
got into the habit; and they found it easy, because they didn’t have any- 
body to throw mud at them, and to break down their toy forts and wind- 
mills and things: and they grew up to be good young men. But their 
little brothers saw how well John Henry was getting along, so they tried 
being bad themselves; but nobody ever invited them to Court or made 
them Prime Minister. And ever since then the fathers and mothers in _ 
the Kingdom of Muster-go-galigo-ree have had just as hard a time as 
the fathers and mothers in the United States in making their children 
good and obedient. 
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The King sat up very straight on his throne, then looked at the boy very sternly 


Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


A TALK ON MODERN BUSINESS METHODS | 


66 E THING I LIKE about your elevator,” remarked 
Mr. Sanders, after shaking hands all around, “is 

the soothin’ effect it has on them that gits 

a-straddle on it. It aint liable for to make a feller’s 


head swim. It takes its time, and it’s got a plenty. Why, when I 


git in them flyin’ cages on t’other side of town, an’ ride up an’ down 
a time or two I fergit ef I’ve had my breakfast or not, an’ that’s 
kinder embarrassin’ to the places that aint got the’r free lunches 
spread out. I saunter in an’ look around an’ ef the lunch eend of the 
counter is clean, I ax the man what town this is. When he says 
Atlanta, I laugh in his face, an’ ax him how fur it is to Griffin, Ga. 
The flyin’ cages go so fast that your bread-basket hits agin your 
gizzard, an’ you feel like you're loafin’ in Tybee Roads wi’ a hot 
wind a-blowin’ from the southeast. I reckon them elevators is more 
civilized than your’n, but ef I’m oblidze to have civilization, le” me 
git it in broken doses, wi’ a good deal of well-water seasoned wi’ 
sugar. I reckon that civilization is what’s the matter wi’ a heap of 
the people I meet on the street, wi’ red faces an’ noses a-shinin’ 
like a ripe Japanese plum. Ef that’s what’s the matter you can 
depend on it that civilization is a-doin’ of its perfect work in your 
town. Folks didn’t call it civilization in my day an’ time, but I 
reckon this is a new brand, guaranteed under the pure food law. I 
know a heap of people, and I’ve heard tell of a good many more, 
that’d be glad for to git the food wi’out the guarantee, but we’ve 
got so now that we'll save a man from the microbes ef we have to 
starve him to death to do it. Your elevator’s all right; it’s a good 
sensible combination of clinks an’ clanks that’ll warn the public when 
the wust comes to the wust. 

“Civilization has allers been a side-issue wi’ me, but I take notice 
that it’s constantly a-creepin’ up on me an’ a-hittin’ me on the sore 
places. A nfan these days can’t skacely keep from bein’ run over 
by it, no matter which way he’s headin’. Howsomever, I didn’t come 
up here for to make complaints to the Mayor an’ the Police Board; 
I reckon they’ve got as much as they can do to hol’ down the’r little 
Jobs. No; I jest wanted to say howdy, an’ find out how you was a- 
feelin’ arter the big attacks of poetry an’ pure love that you've been 
a-havin”. I "lowed maybe, ef you wasn’t feelin’ too feeble, that Pd 
up an’ tell you how civilization has been a-pushin’ its way in our 
little community. I reckon you think that you-all up here in Atlanta 
have e’en about got all the civilization that’s a-comin’ to you; but, 
reely, you aint come to deep water. The furder you git to’rds the 
"big North, the more you’ll find. Look at the back files of the news- 
papers an’ read whar the millionaire captains of the industrious are 
making a business of marryin’ hoop-de-doo play-actresses betwixt 
midnight an’ day, leavin’ the high-minded preacher a-boohooin’ over 
what he’s gone an’ done. Ef you don’t call that civilization wi’ a high 
polish on it, I wisht you’d gi’ me the right name so I can set it down 
in my memorandy book. 


“Now, down our way, we aint been bothered so much, but it’s 
beginnin’ for to look like we’re liable for to git more than we reely 
deserve. ‘The most prosperous man in our town is a feller by the 
name of Bill Sutton. He took to buyin’ an’ scllin’ cotton that didn’t 
belong to him, an’, one way an’ another, he’s made a right smart pile 
of money. He's made so much that one day when I ketched him in 
a crowd I tried to make him pay me for soberin’ him up a year or 
two ago. The crowd took it as a joke, an” Bill treated it as sech, 
but Pl tell you what, I had a turrible time for to keep licker away 
from that man. It jest natchally gravitated to’rds him—pints an’ 
half pints—an’ I tell you, it was like fightin’ fire in a barn full of 
hay. But he come through all right, as men will, an” when I ax’d for 
my wages, he thought I was jokin’. A man wi’ plenty of money in 
the bank don’t like to draw it out for to pay debts he’s forgot about. 
But Bill is on the top wave of civilization all right. Fust he got him 
a pa’r of Kentucky hosses, an’ high steppers they was, too. Before 
the week was over, he had took out to ride ever’ gal in the county, an” 
he got for to be e’en about the most popular man that ever lived in 
our bailiwick; folks said that Bill wan’t stuck up ef he was rich, an’ 
ef he’d ’a’ run for the legislatur’, nobody could ’a’ beat him. It 
kind er seemed like that Bill driv his hosses ontell they 
begun for to git common; you can have biscuit ontell they 
don’t taste good. I dunner what his innermost thought 
was, but he must ’a’ said to hisself, ‘Hosses! why, 
folks had hosses long before the war, the war what 
my gran’daddy fit an’ bled in—an’ shill a smart 
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man like me be a-doin’ what folks done before the war?” 
Ef he didn’t have jest them thoughts, he must ’a’ had 

some mighty like ’em. Anyhow he sold his hosses 

for half what he give for ’em, bekaze I bought ’em 
myself, an’ then, for a week or more, he moped around for all the 
world like a boy tryin’ for to Parn a Friday speech. He took long 
walks by hisself, an’ pulled a leaf from ever’ bush he passed. At last 
one day, he put in his disappearance, an’ the next time the town seed 
him, he jumped out’n the hack that meets the Atlanta train at the 
crossin’. He jumped out’n the hack wi’ sech a pidgin-wing twist to 
his legs that I thought maybe he’d gone back on the trainin’ that me 
an’ the jimmyjohn gave him. But that thought of mine was the 
wrong thing, bekaze Bill was as free from the bar-room waltz as a 
mule colt that’s jest begun for to find out how to hit a mark wi’ his 
left hind-foot; he’s one of the brightest members of our blue-ribbon 
Templars, an’ he blushes ever’ time he sees a bundle that looks like it 
might hide a bottle. He sheds a humble tear, three times a day, no 
matter what company he’s in, bekaze he knows about what time 
his daddy takes his toddy. I’m fond of sufferin’ sons like that, an’ ef 
I had one of my own, Pd do my durndest for to keep him a sobbin” 
off an” on all day. 

“Well, Bill, as 1 told you, was feelin” mighty good when he 
jumped out’n the hack, an’ he took the trouble for to shake han's 
wi’ all the loafers lined up at the tavern. The rumor got out that 
he went to Atlanta for to git married and that his bride would be 


shipped on the freight train. What happened wa’n’t as bad as that,” 


but purty nigh. The night train fetched down one of the kerosene 
carryalls that they have on Peachtree street, an’ you’d "a felt 
right at home ef you'd ’a’ been thar. Bill must ’a’ met the train that 
night, bekaze the next mornin’ he was skeetin’ about town like a Sep- 
tember cyclone, an’ the whole village was reekin’ wi’ the fumes of the 


-thing's breath. Old Gransir Boswell come to town drivin’ his old 


flea-bit gray that hadn’t moved out’n a walk in more’n twelve year. 
But when Bill’s snortin” sulky hove in sight, the old hoss sot flat 
in the middle of the road for to take a good look at it. He didn’t 


wait to say what he seed; he raised head an’ tail an’ got away from 


thar like he was trainin’ for a fake race in New Oils Gransir 
Boswell had sense enough for to roll out whar he could hit in a 
mud-hole, but the old gray never did stop ontell he run spang through 
the barn-door at home, which was some miles away. Our home 
editor had a piece about it the next week, an’ said that a hamestring 
an’ a hoss-collar had been found in the next county, but the body an’ 
frame of the buggy, relics of a bygone time, had teetotally disap- 
peared. An’ he wound up by sayin’ that in these times it behove 
everbody for to have the’r hosses an” mules broke to civilization an’ 
circus waggins. 

“Bill had smooth sailin’ for awhile, an’ his machine was the 
wonder of the hour. Why, when he squoze the hot-water bag that 
blows his horn, it sounded for all the world like he had a F lorridy 
bull-yearlin’ tied to the runnin’-gear. Folks had been standin’ out 
on the streets watchin’ the antics of his machine, but when they 
heern this fuss, they scooted an’ run to cover like rabbits when they 
hear a dog bark. The wimmen watched Bill through the blinds, 
an’ the children peeped at him from behind the corners of the houses. 
His kerosene buggy was better than forty policemen for keepin’ the 
streets clear of loafers an’ runnin’ the cows an’ hogs off’n the public 
squar”. Ever’body kept one y’ear open for the beller of the Florridy 
bull-yearlin’, an’ when they heern it, they’d run inside an’ shet the 
door. Things went along purty well for awhile, an’ the only draw- 
back that Bill had was that the gals wouldn’t git in the thing an’ 
ride wi’ him. But arter awhile the kerosene outfit begun for to pine 
for more attention than he’d been givin’ it, an’ the time come when 
the town would wake up an’ find Bill stretched out under the thing 
flat of his back right in the public streets. Hed crawl under it 
lookin’ in the pink of fashion, an’ when he crawled out he’d look an’ 
smell like he was a day laborer in the fertilizer factory at the fur eend 
of Peachtree street. Natchally, Bill begun for to lose patience and 
flesh, an’ his countenance took on the cold and reserved look of a 

Scotch stonemason that’s been deprived of his daily keg of 

beer. He got so he could make the thing run all right, 

but he must ’a’ got some of the cogs an’ screws an’ 
nuts mixt up, bekaze ever’ once in awhile the machine’d 
run the wrong way an’ shed its perfume in places 
onbeknown an’ onexpected. It run through wire 
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know whar the danger-p’int was, before or behind. It 


fences, an’ butted into front gates, an’ folks didn’t 


got so that the kerosene buzzer could walk a worm 
fence same as a possum, an’ this would ’a’ been all 
right but for the jumpin’ on an’ off. Bill never did git use to that, 
an’ sometimes he’d lay in the middle of the road ontell the country 
doctor driv by an’ woke him up w? a han’ful of smellin’ salts. War, 
an’ the red carnage of railroad trains aint in it wi’ Bill’s kerosene 
carryall. He was in a constant state of poultice an’ plaster, an’ it 
got so that the arnica an’ iodine outsmelt the kerosene. 

“This was Bill Sutton’s tribute to civilization an’ progress, an’ 
our home editor was constant a-playin’ him up as the kind of hero 
that would be rickerlected by generations yit to come, an’ hardly a 
week passed that thar wan’t a paragraph or two about Bill an’ his 
civilized machine. Now, a little of this kinder thing goes a long 

_ ways wi’ me, an’ too much is mighty nigh a-plenty. Pve got so I 
allers look for some kinder string when I see a paper makin’ a hero 
out’n a man, an’ ef thar’s one thar I can allers most inginer”lly find it ; 
so I looked over the home paper for to see whar the editor was 
a-gittin” his money back. Hunt as I would, I couldn’t find nothin’ 
that looked like the nigger in the woodpile. It worried me no little, 
but it got me in the habit of perusin’ the home paper from the fust 
line to the last, an’ *twas mighty good exercise for the intellect. I 
believe I told you that our editor has riz in the newspaper world so 
that he can print patent outsides, the kind that’s edited by some of 
our friends in New York an’ Washin’ton, an’ while I couldn’t find Bill 
Sutton’s tracks in the paper, I did find somethin’ that interested me 
mighty nigh as much. In fact, I drapped on to some things that 
made me wake up wi’ a Jump. 

“Now, our home editor is a kind of a reformed Populist, what- 
ever that may be, an’ he wont even take a doste of medicine that aint 
guaranteed by some friend of Jefferson. He’s ready for to lean agin 
the heavin’ bosom of democracy, ef the leaders won’t ax him for to 
support sech men as Grover or Parker, or anything that smells like 
Wall street. More’n that, he’s in favor of municipal ownership an’ 
railroad regalation; an’ when it comes to the public utilities busi- 
ness—or any other big word like that—our little town has got “em 
all hemmed in a corner an” a-hollerin?. We run our little water works, 

about as big as a hogshead of New Orleans molasses, an’ we run our 
little lightin’ plant. The water works paid from the word go, an’ 
the lightnin’ plant is helpin’ for to run two cotton mills an’ sech like, 
an’ it pays same as a cashier of a populous bank. Now, these two 
things is the pride of the town, an’ the editor hugs ’em to his hairy 
bosom, an’ reely believes that they’re his’n, an’ when he’s posin” in 
front of drummers an’ other tired strangers, he looks like the man 
that done it. 


“All would ’a’ went well but for Bill Sutton’s camphene gig 
an’ the puff he got in the paper, ever’ time it run over a fice dog or 
a nigger baby; an’ all would ’a’ went well, even then, but for the 
patent outsides. I hadn’t run my eagle eye up an’ down two columns 
before I made the diskivery that these outsides was run by an’ for 
the trusts an’ corporations. Thar's a good long Washin’ton. letter 
ever’ week, an’ the feller that writes it reely knows how to ’ten’ to 
business. He's got his heart an’ a mighty big salary in the work, 
an’ he’s got things whittled down to a mighty fine p’int. The first 
part of the letter is made up of warm stuff. He tells you that Con- 
gressman Bottlewasher changed his linen last Wednesday week, an” 
that Senator Grabangraft had a brand new box of hard-wood tooth- 
picks at his Thursday evenin’ reception. He whiffs out the news to 
you in a fancy-free way for about half a columf, an’ then he shucks 
his clawhammer, an’ comes down to the reel thing. He tells of the 
sad condition of railroads in Texas an’ other states whar they’re 
under the i’on heel of the law an’ the courts, an’ then switches off to 
the awful fix that certain towns have got themselves into on account 
of municipal ownership. This sort of thing runs all through the 
patent outsides like the blue an’ red silk threads in our paper money. 
That’s bekaze the trusts an’ the railroad magnets have got sense 
enough to go at things in a modern an’ business-like way. Why, 
when I seed how cute an’ cunnin’ it all was, I could ’a’ shuck han’s 


y . . 
- Wi’ the magnets an’ mugnets an’ showed "em my Christmas smile— 


reservin’ the right for to wash myself wi’ Splasher’s Star Sapolium. 


“I follered the trail through six, or seven of the patent outsides, 
an’ then I got ready for to give the editor a jolt. One day, whilst I 
was a-feelin’ right peart, I seed him at the tavern whittlin’ 
a pine stick an’ throwin’ off Jeffersonian democracy at the 
rate of sixty-nine a minnit. I stood aroun’, listenin’ 
an’ flingin” in a word here an’ thar, an’ bimeby, he 
Says, ‘Now, let’s look at some of the developments 
an’ benefits of ginnywine, practical democracy. 
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Take municipal ownership,’ he says—an’ right thar 
is whar I got on the train. ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘let’s take it. 

Thar’s a paper right here in Georgy that can tell 

you some things about it that you aint never heern 
tell on before. Here's a paragraph right in the Washin’ton corre- 
spondence of the paper whar it says that the flourishin’ city of 
Hickory Bend in Illinoy, has been oblidze for to sell its water works, 
its lightin’ plant an’ its street railroad to The Benevolent Association 
of Combined Millionaires of New York City. The expertest expert 
at figgers that the country has ever seed has found that the town has 
come to sech a pass of bankruptcy that the postmaster refuses to 
credit it for a two-cent stamp. Thar's half a dozen cases of the same 
kind mentioned in the paper, to say nothin’ of the turrible evils that 
railway regalation has turned loose on the innocent public.’ I had 
the paper folded so the editor couldn’t see much of the print, an’ he 
stood thar wi’ open mouth, an’ red face. ‘Why, Mr. Sanders! says 
he, ‘don’t you know in reason that thar aint a word of truth in that 
stuff? You’ve got holt of one of them subsidized newspapers.” ‘Oh, 
no, says I; “Pll not go that fur, bekaze I don’t believe that this 
paper’s subsidized,’ an’ then I onfolded our home hepdomidy. ‘Pd 
hate might'ly for to think it was sailin’ under false colors.’ Well, 
when he seed his own paper, an’ looked at the place whar I'd been 
a-readin’ at, he jest walked out whar he could git a breath of fresh 
wy an’? find room for to cuss. The whole thing done him good, 
bekaze he’s a-makin? ready for to print both sides of his paper at 
home, an’ then it’ll be a sight better than it’s ever been. 

“Now, I'll tell you—an’ you'll hatter b’ar wi’ me whilst Pm 
a-doin’ of it—I wish the whole state of Georgy an’ likewise all the 
cotton states was rich enough an’ powerful enough for to be muck- 
raked an’ investigated ever’ day in the week. I don’t believe in lyin’ 
like some of the special agents of the trusts an’ corporations are 
doin’, but I shorely do believe in the heat an’ fury that takes holt on 
‘em when they want to carry a special p’int. That kind of vigor has 
come to be one of the marvels of modern business, an’ I wish that some 
When the trusts 
want to skin a flea for his hide an’ taller, they’ll start up a butcher 
shop for to do the business ef they can’t git it done no other way. 
An’ when they want to go on a still-hunt, theyll put up a costly 


of our folks would be took down wi’ the disease. 


bureau an” washstand in Washin’ton, an’ pay a man a hunderd dollars 
a week for to slip paragraphs in the newspapers of the country. 
They don’t stop at papers like we’ve got at home, but they go out 
arter the biggest kind of game. Take that big bureau, wi’ wardrobe 
an’ washstand, that the railroads have put up right under Teddy’s 
nose—don’t that show the energy an’ vigor that’s been needed in 
this neighborhood for so long? I aint got a thing agin that kind of 
business but the lyin’. A lie may have jest as long legs as a mule 
colt, but it’s jest as weak-kneed an’ it can be run down an’ lassoed 
lot’s quicker than folks think it can. It didn’t take but four postage 
stamps for to do the business for the lies that crope into our home 
editor’s patent outsides; an’ the way he’ll show ’em up will be enough 
for to make innocence shake in its boots. 


“T aint got a thing in the world agin the trusts an’ the combines 
an’ the railroads. Some of ’em do good in the very face of ther 
desires, an’ they could do a heap more good ef they wanted to ;—or ef 
the magnets of Wall street would let the’r agents manage ’em like 
thar was somethin’ doin’ for the people. Bad as things seem to be 
from the stand-p’int of the politicians, the people aint got nothin’ 
again the trusts an’ the railroads. All they want is jestice, an’ that 
they’re bound for to git by hook or by crook. But that bureau of 
publicity, minus the lyin’ an’ the chicanery—which’ll do “em more 
harm than good—aint nothin’ but plain business accordin’ to the 
modern system, an’ I don’t see why some of our own people don’t take 
a whirl at it. Were jest a-playin’ tag wi’ the chances we’ve got. 
We've been a-settin” in the shade at the corner grocery, playin’ 
checkers, an’ whittlin’ sof’ pine sticks, an’ telling funny tales for so 
long that it’s a wonder we’ve done as well as we have. Between funny 
tales, weve remarked on the great resources weve got, an’ then 
borried a dollar from a neighbor for to buy a quarter’s wuth of 
tobacco, an’ a bucket of lard. 


“I hear some of the boys are out for the goods an’ Pm glad 
of it. The fact is all on us will have to git down to modern business 
methods, sooner or later, an’ the sooner the better. We'll have to 
take off our big bags of sentiment, an’ bury ’em by the side of the 

road. It'll be a great relief to our overloaded bosoms when 

it’s done an’ over with. I aint got a thing in the world agin 
sentiment, so long as it don’t stand in the way of the 
main chance. I’m that sentimental myself that I can 
set by the fire an’ be shuck wi’ wild sobs of sorrer 
when a dog howls out in the barley-patch, under 
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the full moon. We're all so full of it that our poets 
slop over, an’ our story-writers aint half-tryin’ ef they 
don’t make you gulp at your goozle in the fust 
paragraph. An’ sentiment is all highly healthy ef 
thar’s nine parts of modern business wi’ it. It’s the thing that’ll save 
us in the eend; itll keep our hearts in the right place, an’ it’ll keep 
us honest an’ sound, an’ what more can you ax? 

“Thar’s another thing: Pm constant a-hearin” some of our 
folks say they’re sorry the sperrit of commercialism is takin’ holt of 
some on us, bekaze it’ll harden us, an’ make us more worldly-minded. 
I don’t believe a word of the tale, though one of our many preachers 
tells it as purty as ef he got it out’n a book. We aint sperrits yit, an’ 
we've got for to look arter the material things of this world for our 
own sakes, an’ for the sakes of them that’s a-comin’ arter us. That's 
the fust chapter of my worldly docterin’. The funny thing about us 
Southern people is that you couldn’t git all the sentiment out’n us ef 
you biled us in a copper still; thar’d be enough left in the doublin’s to 
kinder sweeten things up: an’ no matter how deep we go into business, 
we'll have sentiment for to spar’. We'll have enough for to keep us on 
the hether side of sech meannesses in business as you hear talk of in 
the newspapers; an’ yit ef we git a move on us, well more than kill 
out competition in cotton factories an’ ¡"on furnaces outside of the 
South. Why, when we git warmed up, an’ begin for to show 
what can be done in these diggin’s, we’ll have to build fences 
more'n a quarter of a mile high ef we want to keep out 
the popylation of the rest of the country ; but we don’t 
want to keep ’em out: we want ’em all to come an? 
set up wi’ us an’ git to be like homefolks. An’ now, 


Pl tell you the secret trouble that’s gnawin’ at my 
gizzard an’ makin’ me look like Miss Patience J. Jones 
on the cemetery fence. It’s about the politi- 
cians. I want to see them fellers come down 
to reel business. They’ve been splittin’ hot-bristles so long an’ 
tryin’ for to outsquall a circus peanner, that they’ve act’ally forgot 


_ to remember that the main part of legislation is plain business wi”out 


any frills on it. Ef they’d let the nigger question alone long enough 
to look arter white folks’s questions, the whole country would be better 
off, an’ we’d be furder ahead than what we are. We've been a-wig gin’ 
along the best we could, an’ ef we’ve got anywhar we don’t owe no 
thanks to the politicians for it. Oh, you nee’n’ to giggle! We're all 
to blame for it; an’ I reckon I use’ to holler louder than any other fool 
at the stump-speakin’s when the talented statesmen saved the’r beloved 
section by firin?’ hot a’r through the’r funnels. It looks like a feller’s 
oblidze to squall when he sees a great big grown man toss his ha’r back 
from his beetlin’ brow an’ foam at the mouth, an’ defy the blue dome 
an’ the green globe for to drive him from his firm first base. 

“But now, when I’ve found out that the politicians aint no more 
in earnest than the painted play-actors, an’ when I can see what fools 
we’ve been a-makin’ of ourselves, I kinder long for the home plate, 
wi’ a warm ham sandwich on it. The skyfalutin’ fellers on both sides 

have been ridin’ into office on the nigger so long that it’s 

about time to change hosses. Pd like for to see "em mount 

an’ ride in on good strong business propositions— 

somethin’ that would benefit the people instid of keepin’ 

"em skeer’d up all the time.—Well, my So-long’s wi” 
you! Live hearty an’ die happy!’ 


‘Taking Thomas Henry in Hand 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


N the twilight of a 
November day, 
Doctor Olbritten 
y jogged homeward on 
VY? her gray mare. Doc- 
hie tor Olbritten was a 
hE Yogi EZ woman—‘ole Miss 
\ pe a= Olbritten” she was 
ER == called in the “dark 
corner” of Georgia, 
where she worked out 
her mission—wrest- 
ling with the ills that 
pa- beset the flesh of her 
neighbors. She had 
a contempt for “store 
paai bought” drugs and 
hi} “sheep skin” license 
y e Doctor Olbritten jogged tg practice the medi- 
, rt ee E onl art; and she had 
oa a sincere belief in 
herself and in the roots, barks and herbs that made up her pharmacopeia. 
This confidence she had succeeded in imparting to the simple people 
around her. Her reputation as a healer was firmly established, and 
many stories were told of the cures she had effected. 
To-day Miss Olbritten had been out on a collecting tour. She 
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seldom received pay in money for her services, because of the scarcity 


of currency in the “Corner”: However, there were many things that 
were fair equivalents of the coin of the realm. On this occasion, the 
old mare was well loaded with fees of this kind. Behind the patched 
saddle, on which the doctor’s gaunt figure sat erect as a grenadier, there 
hung a long wallet, in which a peck of potatoes in one end was balanced 
by a small squeaking pig at the other. In front of the saddle was swung 
a couple of chickens, their feet tied together and heads hanging down 
in a way that would have agonized a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; in her lap Miss Olbritten carried a 
basket containing a doezn eggs, and to the pommel of her saddle was 
fastened a pillow slip, tied in the middle, one end bulging with brown, 
home-made sugar and the other filled with black-eyed peas. 

It was said in the neighborhood, no matter what cotton was a pound, 
“ole Miss Olbritten” got her pay. On one occasion, she took a baby 
cradle. As she brought it home atop a load of pumpkins, in a neighbor’s 


cart, there was much merriment at her expense. “Was Miss Olbritten 


going into the baby farming business, or did she contemplate getting 
married ?” 
Miss Olbritten had had her romance, though there was nothing in 


her appearance to indicate it. A bean-pole figure, in a black bombazine 
dress, which had been more than once “dipped” in home-made dye of 
red-oak bark, “set” with copperas, a long sallow face enlivened by small 
shrewd eyes, and a hint of humor about the mouth: The hard, practical 
knot in which her scant gray hair was twisted at the back of her head 
seemed to symbolize her character. Yet there had been a sentimental 
episode in Miss Olbritten’s life. The hero of this was a slim, sickly- 


| looking young man—Thomas Henry by name. His step-father having 


given out that he would not support a fellow who would not, or could 
not, work, Miss Olbritten offered the shelter of her home to the much- 
afflicted youth, who suffered with dyspepsia, not to speak of “fever 
an’ ager,” which had been his every-other-day visitant since he was 
a child. 

Dr. Olbritten announced to the neighborhood, “I have took Thomas 
Henry in hand myself, and I’ll show them, that says he is as good as 
dead, that 1 can cure him—or, leastwise, patch him up so’s he will out- 
last the ones that talks about him.” 

Thereafter, Thomas Henry became a standing advertisement for 
Miss Olbritten. Whenever she prescribed tea, plasters or “mixtry” she 
always added, “I have tried it on Thomas Henry and it holp him 
powerful,” or, she would say, “Thomas Henry has been takin’ of it ever 
since I took him in hand, and see how he is improvin’; why, he is 
gettin’ to Jook like a real live man—just as I told you he would.” 

Whether it was the effect of her medicine or of her good nursing 
and nutritious cookirtg, Thomas Henry certainly did improve. His 
cadaverous face gained flesh and color, and his lathy limbs rounded out. 
He could smile without looking like a grinning death’s head. Every 
day he became more good-looking—a fact which some of the girls in 
the neighborhood were not slow to notice, and to show their approval of 
by “making eyes” at the young man. Miss Olbritten frowned upon these 
advances, and directly she put an extinguisher upon them by announcing 
that she was going to marry Thomas Henry herself. 

The wedding day was set: the marriage was to take place in church, 
and there was a wild rumor that Miss Olbritten was to wear a black silk 
dress trimmed with jet bugles. The rumor, however, was never verified: 
the wedding did not take place, for the sufficient reason that the bride- 
groom was not forthcoming. Thomas Henry and the new suit his bene- 
factress had given him, disappeared the evening before the day appointed 
for the marriage. 


Time went by, and, as the neighborhood gossip phrased it, “nor 
hair nor hide” of Thomas Henry was seen. 

However hard the absconding of her protégé may have hit Miss 
Olbritten, she gave no sign of the blow. She rode about the neighbor- 
hood to visit her patients as usual, none of them venturing to ask her 
questions or to offer her sympathy. 

She did not take any one else “in hand.” She lived alone, with her 
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_ Miss Olbritten give token 


Henry, with spirit. 


dog—she did not care for 
cats. When she entered 
her home this gloomy No- 


vember evening its cheer- WA yy 


less aspect depressed her. 
She dropped on a chair 
beside the fireless hearth, 
looked around and sighed. 
No one had ever seen 


that she was tired or de- 
pressed. She would not 
admit to herself that she 
felt the need of compan- 
ionship and sympathy. 
“It's the weather,” she 
muttered in self-excuse. 


“Its dreadful cold and 


dreary! I think it’s going WAI OSS 

to sleet.” | iS N 
She knelt before the v Å ` 

wide fireplace and poked b TANI 

some resinous pine splin- Mil ih Di 

ters among the smoulder- 4 ETA 

ing coals under the oak ==> JA 


logs. When she had 
warmed her chilled fingers 
at the blaze she went in 
the kitchen and kindled a 
fire in the stove. She 
made biscuit, and then 
fried some ham and eggs. 
“Guess a bite of supper 
will hearten me up,” she 
said to herself, as she 
poured boiling water into dd 
the coffee pot. With the 
idea of making things 
more cheerful, she set the 


table, spreading it with a clean cloth; her “usual fashion had been to 
eat her solitary meal seated by the stove. While she was taking the 
biscuit out of the oven, she heard a knock on the front door. “Somebody 
has sent for me,” she muttered, frowning as she took up the kitchen 
lamp. When she opened the front door a gust of wind, sharpened by 
sleet, blew in her face and made the flame of her lamp flicker despite 
the shield her hand gave it. She saw a man standing in a shrinking 
attitude outside near the door. “Who are you?” she asked. “Thomas 
Henry.” was the reply in a low, deprecating tone. Miss Olbritten's 
hand dropped to her side, and the lamp flickered and nearly went out. 
“How dared you come here?” she demanded. 

“Um tired and cold. I’ve walked ten miles from the station and 
toted this,” looking down at the bundle in his arms. “I thought maybe 
you'd let me stay all night.” 

“You thought that? You mean, ungrateful sneak.” 

She went on abusing him: he did not interrupt her, and when 
she stopped he said humbly: “I know I did not treat you right, Miss 
Olbritten, I’ve felt powerful bad about it. To-day, when a bad pain 
took me in the side, I jest wished for one of your plasters that helped 
me so much. I thought to myself I'll soon get to Miss Olbritten's house, 
and maybe she'll forgive me and let me have a sweetgum plaster like 
the one she put on onct befor’. Nothing I’ve taken has helped me like 
that plaster.” 

“So you've been a-taking store pisen fer your side, have you? It’s 
a. wonder that you aint killed yourself.” Her voice was softer, there 
was even a gruff tenderness in its tone. Thomas Henry looked over his 
shoulder: Miss Olbritten’s glance followed him to another figure—a 


Woman, standing near the wall shrinking into the shadow of the man. 


“Who is that you have with you?” she questioned sharply. 
It’s—it’s—my wife,” faltered Thomas Henry, “and this,” glancing 
down at the bundle in his arms, “is my baby.” Miss Olbritten was 
speechless: her features hardened. The young woman who had bent 
forward shrank back behind her husband. “Wife! baby!” scoffed Miss 
Olbritten. “A pretty thing you are to have a wife and baby when you 
can't feed yourself. They'll starve, or be on the county.” 
“No they wont—not if I’m able to work for them,” replied Thomas 
“I thought Fd come and get some medicine from 
you that would bring me around, as it did before, and I thought you 
might let me clear up that piece of new ground and plant it for you— 
when I get able, but I see yo’re hard set agin me, and I ‘ll try to git on. 
Come along, Nelly.” | 
He turned away and walked towards the piazza steps. “Come 
back,” called Miss Olbritten, “PI let you have that plaster and a bottle 
of bitters. I wouldn’t turn away a dog such a night as this. Come in, 
I say; both of you; I want to shut the door—the sleet is blowing right in.’ 
They came in, and Miss Olbritten closed the door and went to the 
fireplace, giving the “fat” pine knot a punch that sent the ruddy blaze 
climbing up the chimney. When she turned around, the two were standing 
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“Who is that you have with you ?” she demanded sharply. 
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uncertainly in the middle 
of the room, looking cold 
and miserable in their thin, 
i damp clothes. “Come to 
| the fire, and get warm, and 
dry yourselves,” she said, 
“an’ you,’ to the wife, 
“take off your sunbonnet 
and set down.” 

When the bonnet had 
been removed Miss Olbrit- 
ten looked with furtive in- 
terest at the woman who 
had rivaled her in Thomas 
Henry’s affections. 

The paleness of the 
girl and the wistful look 
in the eyes appealed to her 
passion for doctoring as 
well as to her instinct of 
compassion. When _ the 
young woman stretched 
out her arms to her hus- 
band, saying, “Give me the 
baby,” Miss Olbritten in- 
terposed. “No, it’s asleep; 
lay it here on the lounge 
by the fire. I'll look after 
it while you go eat some- 
thin’. I don’t suppose you 
have had your supper yet.” 

“We aint had a bite 
since this morning, Miss 
Olbritten,” said Thomas 
Henry; “that coffee smells 
mighty good. There aint 
nobody can make coffee 
like you.” 

He laid the sleeping 
infant down on the calico-covered lounge by the fire, and he and his 
wife followed their hostess into the warm kitchen, where she motioned 
hem to take seats at the table and then poured out a cup of steaming coffee 
for each. With the injunction to help themselves, she left them. She 
could not bring herself to the friendly extent of sitting down to eat with 
them. On the pretext of looking after the baby, she went back to the 
sitting room. She sat down near the fire, her figure rigidly upright, her 
large strong hands in her lap. As she gazed into the glowing coals, she 
was taking herself to task for a soft-hearted fool. But, how could she 
turn them from her door into the night and storm? But, to-morrow— 
well, to-morrow they must go somewhere else. She would give Thomas 
Henry the plaster and a bottle of her best bitters, and tell him she 

wanted to see him no more. 

The baby stirred and threw out its arm; it would have rolled from 
the lounge had not Miss Olbritten, with surprising quickness, caught it 
up. She sat with the child by the fire and rocked it softly while she 
removed the coarse shawl that was tightly wrapped about it, and let the 
bare little feet stretch themselves out to the fire. It was a pretty baby, 
and when it opened its eyes she saw they were big and blue—with the 
same pathetic look which in Thomas Henry’s eyes had first stirred’ the 
fountain of maternal solicitude rather than sexual emotion, in the heart 
of the old maid doctor. 

In her capacity of nurse and doctor, Miss Olbritten ail handled 
many babies, but for none of these had she felt the attraction that drew 
her to this little creature when it looked up into her face and smiled as 
she tickled its chin. 

She examined the baby’s clothing. “Not a mite of flannel next his 
skin,” she sniffed. “Sure to have the colic and to take the croup. Them 
two geese knows as much about takin’ care of a baby as my ole Bowse - 
does,” nodding towards her venerable dog, who was watching his mis- 
tress’s proceedings with mild surprise. 

The baby had not finished his nap. As the pleasant warmth of the fire 
stole into his chilled limbs, his lids began to droop and soon he ewas 
asleep. Miss Olbritten heard her guests getting up from the table and 
she called out, “Thomas Henry, bring me that cradle outen the closet.” 

When he had brought the cradle and had put a warmed pillow in it 
as she directed, she laid the baby gently on the soft bed thus made, tucked 
the shawl about him. Then she stood up and looked down in silence at 
the sleeping child. When she spoke her tones were softer than usual, 
but all she said was: 

“That’s a good cradle. Some of the smarties round here laughed at 
me when I took it from the Wilsons for what they owed me, but I knowed 
it would cost nothin’ to keep it, and if you keep a thing long enough it 
will come in use, as the sayin’ is.’ 

“Tt’s a nice cradle, and it rocks so light and easy!” exclaimed the 
well-pleased young mother. “And how sweet he do look in it. Don’t he, 
Thomas Henry?” 


Miss Olbritten smiled unawares; and Thomas Henry knew he was 
to be taken in hand once more. 
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By HAROLD BOLCE 


The Lusitania Arrives 
Tumultuous Ovation Given Biggest 
and Fastest Ship of the World 
yt IS NOT STRANGE that a multitude which the police could not manage assembled 
in the neighborhood of the pier where the Lusitania, in September, tied up upon 
its initial arrival from Liverpool. 

From the moment when the great boat entered the new Ambrose Channel it 
received a tumultous ovation. The first tidings from the marine observer at Sandy 
Hook that the biggest ship on any sea was entering the harbor was a signal for 
every variety of craft to put out to greet the incoming stranger. 

Every vessel along the line of the leviathan’s ingress whistled welcome and 
the total was a bewildering chorus. 

Not many days before this remarkable spectacle in New York’s harbor num- 
berless craft in metropolitan waters had united to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of Robert Fulton’s trip up the Hudson from New York to Albany. 
It seemed fitting that the Lustitania should steam at this time into New York to 
give impressive evidence of the world’s triumph in steam navigation in the century 
that has elapsed since the Clermont, at five miles an hour, started on its memor- 
able voyage. 

- But the real steamship’s success, as bodied forth so hugely in the Lusitania, 
is the result not of a hundred years of successive progress so much as it is the 
victory of the past twenty-five years. In fact, even twenty years ago the steam- 
ships that crossed the Atlantic were crude compared with the modern wonders 
plying across the sea. 

It is true that in 1850 the American Collins Line ran what was called palatial 
steamers, but they were built of wood and propelled by paddle wheels. It was not 
until 1870 that the famous firm of Cramp & Sons began to construct iron ships. 

As late as 1898 the tonnage of wooden vessels constructed in the United States 
exceeded by one and one-half times the tonnage of steel and iron vessels built. 

When the Hamburg-American Line began operating it built a boat of 700 
tons, and the dimensions of this little vessel were considered of such magnitude 
that the launching of it created discussion in the ports of two continents. 

The total displacement on low draught of the Lusitania is 45,000 tons. 

The first steamships crossing the Atlantic were provided with portable paddle 
wheels. When storms confronted the ship these propellors were unscrewed from 
the side, taken safely on board, and the remainder of the voyage continued by sail. 

The power of the turbine engines of the latest marvel of navigation is equal 
to 70,000 horses. Many of the big modern vessels have the power to steam 
through simoons. 

As late as twenty years ago travelers about to cross the Atlantic were warned 
by friends who had made the voyage and even by the steamship companies to wear 
their oldest clothing on board. The result was that the passengers, though trav- 
eling in what was cailed first-class style, looked like stowaways, 


All the Comforts of Home 
The Modern Ocean Liner Is Marvel- 
ously Equipped for Accommodation 
cMaster, the historian, says that one-time dwellers in American cities would 
point with awe to some fellow-citizen and remark: “There goes a man who 
has been to Europe.” There is to-day less discomfort in traveling from New 
York to any of the ports of the Old World touched by the great liners than there 
is in a railway journey from the Grand Central Station to any interior town in 
New York State. 

Mark Twain, who enjoys himself on a trans-Atlantic voyage, recently declined 
to attend a celebration on the Mississippi on the ground that the discomfort in 
getting there was more than he felt able to endure. 

In crossing the Atlantic to-day you simply become a guest in a first-class 
floating hotel, and before the end of a week walk out on another continent. 

On a voyage across the Atlantic on the steamships making up the great modern 
passenger fleet there is not only opportunity, but frequently the social necessity 
for wearing the best the traveler can afford. Many New Yorkers and other rich 
Americans engage magnificent private suites, consisting of real bedrooms, instead 
of berths, baths, a private dining room, a drawing room, and a room for servants. 
These steamship apartments have open fireplaces, the dining table has shaded 
lights, and all the furnishings, including the carpets and the oblong curtained 
windows, suggest life ashore, rather than on the deep. 

There are veranda cafés on the newest boats, in which the passenger, if he 
wishes, can readily spend all the money he has left over after paying for his 
passage. 

The biggest of the latter-day ships has, twelve elevators, and five thousand 
electric lights, to which it sends illuminating power over 220 miles of cable. 

The newest boats are all equipped with wireless towers and, while crossing 
the Atlantic, publish a daily paper with news out of the clouds at night from all 
quarters of the earth. All rooms are connected by telephone, and the man in the 
crow’s nest and the officers on the bridge, as well as the chief steward ordering 
from the stores department, use the telephone. 

The big lines all advertise a grill room, a gymnasium, a palm garden, elevators, 
electric baths, stenographers, and other attractions at sea. 


The Record-Breaking Trip 
Facts and Figures of the Lusitania’s 
Voyage Are Truly Astounding 
HILE THE PIERS Of New York harbor are at all times made picturesque by 
the presence cf enormous steamships, the fact that one was coming in Sep- 
tember whose dimensions Slightly exceeded any of the others was enough 
to stir the metropolitan multitude to its depths. The number of thousands that 
gathered at the new pier at the foot of West Thirteenth Street was beyond 
calculation. 
Political and commercial influences were so invoked to secure passes to the 
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pier that it was absolutely necessary in the interests of public peace for the police 
to disregard credentials issued by the Customs’ Service and even by the Police 
Department itself. 

Well-dressed citizens, who ordinarily because of their wealth and standing 
carry considerable infiuence, were roughly'handled by the officers when these promi- 
nent men of New York’s community insisted upon their rights to witness the 
mooring of the greatest steamship afloat. 

It is, as indicated, not a new spectacle for a great vessel, resembling a floating 
skyscraper, to come majestically into the harbor of New York from Europe, but 
this particular boat, more than one-eighth of a mile long, exceeded by a few feet 
its most gigantic rival. 

Some idea of the enormous new steamship can be obtained from the statistics 
of its equipment: a single anchor of the ship weighs 23,540 pounds; the chain that 
holds it is 1,000 feet long; a single link exceeds 250 pounds. The plate used in 
the dining room consists of 18,000 pieces. The vessel has four hospitals, but no 
one was sea-sick on the trip. 

The new boat started out from Liverpool with 30,085 pounds of fresh beef, 
9,741 pounds of mutton, 2,000 pounds of pork, 600 pounds of salmon, 10,000 pounds 
of fresh fish, 500 gallons of fresh milk, and 1,300 gallons of condensed. On the 
trip 1,000 pounds of grapes were consumed. 

In the early days of steamship travel passengers frequently had to furnish 
their own food and blankets. On this latest triumph of navigation the rooms 
where the pillows, napkins and blankets are stacked resemble sections of a depart- 
ment store. 

Other trans-Atlantic craft burn more than 1,000 tons of coal on the voyage, 
but the Lusitania’s record in consuming fuel was just a little in excess of any 
of the others. 

Down in its engine rooms three hundred men had toiled for five days, seven 
hours and a few minutes, in the progress of this monster boat across the sea. Its 
ten decks from keel to bridge gave the vessel a majestic appearance, as it steamed 
into the harbor. 

The story of the voyage told by passeggers revealed that a new era had 
arrived in ocean travel. Once on the trip, the great ship encountered a severe 
storm, “But,” said.a New Jersey senator, who was on board, “we only knew of the 
storm because of a bulletin posted to that effect.” 

During some days of the trip the Lusitania made a trifle less than 600 knots 
in twenty-four hours, and, as the steamship was not forced on the voyage, the 
prediction was freely made that it would greatly exceed that record. 


A Forty-One Story Building 
Newest of Broadway Monsters Being 
Erected Without Disturbing Traffic 
HE New York press made repeated reference to the fact that a flag hoisted 
in honor of the arrival of the Lusitania floated from the top of the highest 
building in the world, nor was there any exaggeration in the pride of the 
New. Yorkers making the claim. 

It is worth a trip across the continent, or across any number of continents, to 
witness this new building, the Singer building, whose imposing iron structure is 
now being upreared in Lower Broadway in the Wall Street region. 

There is a conspicuous legend on the building, announcing that it is forty-one 
stories high. Even the ordinary New York throngs accustomed to buildings 
that reach to the dizzy height of from fifteen to twenty-five stories, stop and gaze 
in amazement at the newest of the Broadway monsters, which rises to a height of 
six hundred feet. — 

The Pyramids rise out of a plain. The Washington monument marks the 
center of a park, but the Singer building, higher than anything yet built in the 
world, is being erected at the edge of a thoroughfare crowded daily by hundreds 
of thousands of pedestrians. 

It is a remarkable instance of the modern science of construction that this 
great edifice has been climbing toward the clouds without for a minute blockading 
the traffic on the street below, nor has there been any public injury. Great 
throngs daily gaze aloft at cables lifting tons of structure of steel above the heads 
of the people. 

It is unquestionably a, great achievement to put up.a building of this huge 
size in the midst of a thronged city without incumbering the sidewalk with a 
single brick or any other material. The sidewalk is arched over, but the crowds 
that pass suffer no inconvenience. 

Great as this building is, towering far above the roofs of the highest structures 
in Manhattan, the new steamship, the Lusitania, if it could be tilted up end on 
end side by side with the Singer building, would reach far above this latest 
architectural prodigy. 


Where Are the Irish? 
The Pick, Shovel and Hod of New 
York Now Being Wielded by Italians 
Y HAS BEEN frequently remarked by Americans who come now to New York 
[etter an absence of a number of years that the street work of the metropolis 
is being performed by Italians; and many people wonder what has become of 
the Irish, who formerly monopolized the official labor of the metropolis. 

It is true that hundreds of thousands of immigrants who have located in New 
York are doing the work with pick and shovel and dynamite drill, formerly per- 
formed by Irish laborers. But the Italians have not forced the Irish down; they 
have forced them up. A graphic illustration of this racial transfiguration in the 
metropolis is typified in the name of the contractor, “M-I-L-L-I-K-E-N,” which 
stretches in heroic letters almost in the clouds, across the top of the Singer 
building. 

The Italians, too, are becoming builders in New York. Many of the Broadway 
and Amsterdam apartments in Harlem, now being constructed, are under the 
direction of Italian contractors, who in nea rly every capacity employ Italian artisans. 

This seems at first a strange and anomalous condition for the leading American 
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city to present. Yet a moment’s reflection upon the architectural wonders wrought ~ 


throughout the centuries by the Italians in their own land gives convincing reas- 
surance that the Italians of New York, turning their genius to building, will not 
inflict discredit upon the metropolis. 

Somewhat in its architecture, and conspicuously in many other lines, New 
York is entering upon a career of high artistic standards. Some of the greatest 
masterpieces of St. Gaudens adorn the metropolis. This sculptor, himself, helped 
to exalt if he did not typify New York’s fidelity to art, when, having completed a 
gilded figure which was accepted and placed on the dome of the building, Madison 
Square Garden, he decided that the proportions of the aerial statue were not 
artistically in keeping with its lofty pedestal, and had it taken down and replaced 
at his personal expense. 


The Surprise of Coney Island 


Spielers Spouting Scripture Invite 
the Throng to Belshazzar’s Feast 


HE GREAT AGE of Italian art, while it was not created by the wealth of 

Florence and Venice, was made possible because Italy had become the 

financial master of the commercial world of that day. It seems reasonable 
to believe that New York, whose bank clearings now exceed one hundred billion 
dollars per annum, will develop sooner or later a new age of art. 

A gleam of promise twinkles even in the garishness of the city. Coney Island, 
for example, is the last place where one would look for an exhibition appealing 
to any of the aspirations or ideals of humanity. In a recent publication Maxim 
Gorky attempts to dim the luster of this most famous of America’s popular 
resorts. And it must be confessed that Coney Island is a sort of brilliantly 
illuminated bedlam. 


Nevertheless, one of the first things that impresses the sightseer is the fact 
that the steamboat that carries him to the city of light and gayety is called 
Pegasus, and that the ticket he purchased gives him admission into “Dreamland.” 

At the very entrance of the blaze of glory are barkers, quoting Scripture, 
telling of the wonders of an exhibition depicting the creation of the world. A 


little further down the incandescent areas is a panoramic reproduction of 
the Deluge. 


Stepping aside from streets of almost indescribable whirl and radiance, I 
passed through Oriental portals and found myself in a building representing 
the banqueting room of the last king of Babylon. There, while Belshazzar 
feasted, the handwriting “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” appeared upon the 
wall. The consternation of the king and his retinue was elaborately portrayed, 
and an actor taking the part of the Prophet Daniel, when the astrologers had 
failed to enlighten the king, came in and admonished the monarch that because of 
his profligacy, he was about to be summoned to final account. 

Not in comedy, but with solemn emphasis upon the fate reserved for the 
doer of evil deeds, this actor-prophet representing in Coney Island one of the 
patriarchs of ancient Israel, interpreted the fatal sentence that had appeared 
at the feast of Belshazzar. 


And before the audience was dismissed to find diversion in Coney Island’s 
Bowery in the Dip of Death and the Barrel of Love, the walls of the banqueting 
hall of Belshazzar fell in a riot of confusion upon the guilty king. 

No one will contend that Coney Island is creating art in reproducing the 
Scriptural stories of creation and cataclysms and ancient historic tragedies, but 
the fact that the designers of amusement have gone to the Bible for dramatic 
material, and that such exhibitions have proven enormously successful in a city 
supposed to be given over altogether to relaxation and laughter indicates a 
phase in the character of the people of the metropolis which cannot be easily 
ignored. 


“The Wine of Wizardry” 


The Itinerary of Fancy Through 
Strange and Abyssmal Horrors 


AMUEL S. CHAMBERLAIN, whose entry into magazine editorship was men- 
G tioned in a foregoing number of UNCLE Remus's MaGazine, has awakened a 

great deal of interest and comment by publishing a poem by George Sterling, 
entitled “The Wine of Wizardry.” Some of the critics indulge in extreme praises 
of the production, which is a fantastic chronicle of an itinerary of Fancy through 
strange and abyssmal horrors. | 

The poem was refused by eleven publishers, who seemed to be afraid of 
“homing dragons dark upon the West” or unmoved by the “pulse of dungeoned 
forges down the stunned, undominated firmament.” 

Mr. Chamberlain boldly printed the. contribution, and while it is not plain to 
some readers what the curious production is about, there is a weird power in 
the lines that has given them great vogue in literary New York. 

One of the parts of the poem reads: 


“But Fancy still is fugitive and turns 

To caverns where a demon altar burns, 

And Satan, yawning on his brazen seat, 

Fondles a screaming thing his fiends have flayed.” 


Another part reads: 


“So Fancy's wings forsake the Asian skies, 
And now her heart is curious of halls 

In which dead Merlin’s prowling ape hath spilt 

A vial squat whose scarlet venom crawls 

To ciphers bright and terrible, that tell 

The sins of demons and the encharneled quilt 

That breathes a phantom at whose cry the owl, 

Malignly mute above the midnight well, 

Is dolorous, and Hecate lifts her cowl 

To mutier swift a minatory rune.” 


This poem is not precisely suggestive of Belshazzar's Feast and the End of 
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the World at Coney Island, but it is not impossible that the “Wine of Wizardry” 
could be dramatized with success for the amusement of New York, constantly 
alert for the unusual. : e 
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Prairie Schooner in Broadway 
An Ancient Emigrant Wagon, Drawn 
by Oxen, Attracts Much Attention 
HE SAME New York crowns that have thronged to see the big ship from 
Liverpool gathered with great curiosity around an ancient emigrant wagon, 
hauled by a pair of oxen, which arrived in the metropolis a few weeks ago. 
The outfit is the property of a pioneer who went west over the Oregon trail in 
1849 in the same kind of a prairie schooner, and hauled by the same kind of a 
team, with which he has now, in the past year, made his eastern pilgrimage. 

The purpose of the venerable frontiersman is to arouse national interest in 
the building of a trans-continental boulevard, which shall follow the trail of the 
old pioneers and be marked by monuments commemorative of deeds of west- 
ern daring. 


The American trekker wears a grey slouch hat, over long white hair which 
clusters around his shoulders and mingles with his grey beard. This oxen- 
drawn vehicle passing up the Great White Way, as Manhattanites call Broadway, 
drew attention for the time being from all other diversions on that thoroughfare. 

For a time after the plainsman’s arrival in New York, he was compelled to 
unyoke his oxen and in their place substitute a horse, for there was nothing in 
the ordinances of the metropolis that permitted a man to drive an ox in the streets. 

The mayor finally was induced to issue a special permit for the man in the 
prairie schooner to drive around in the ox team. 

Thus a new attraction is added to the metropolis which already had witnessed 
among its street scenes a runabout behind a zebra, and a fleet-footed ostrich 
hitched to a racing cart. 

Mr. Meeker's plan is to drive his ox team to Washington, and try to interest 
the President and members of Congress in his national highway plan. 


“Chance” Day to the Rescue 
Syracuse School Master Fights Back in 
a Book Called ‘The Raid on Prosperity” 


HE APPLETON HOUSE is bringing out a book, by Chancellor Day of Syracuse 
University, which is to bear the interesting title, “The Raid Upon Prosperity.” 
Mr. Day’s views upon the general questions of capital and combinations have 
not been timid, and, while this new volume may stir many economists and political 
reformers to animated rejoinder, it could scarcely escape commanding attention. 
There is a marked tendency in the publishing field in New York to follow the 
literature of exposure which had poured forth in such an overwhelming volume 
with conservative and constructive works. 
In this line is a new book which will shortly appear, written by Leslie M. 


“Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury, and now president of a trust company. 


I have seen some of the advance pages of this work. Mr. Shaw does not share in 
the belief that there is anything wrong with America and American prosperity. 

He has a chapter on railway regulations which will make interesting reading. 
From this I take a few paragraphs, as follows: 


“An Ohio man was in my office, hysterical in his demand for the passage of the 
Rate Bill. He didn’t know a single provision which the bill contained, and seemed 
astonished when I told him that it did not relate, except in an indirect way, to the 
Rebate Question. In the course of his tirade, he referred to the fact that he had 
been for years engaged in shipping grain, and told of an instance where, after much 
solicitation, and finally in response to threats of withdrawing patronage, he had 
compelled the railroad to erect for him an elevator and to give him the use of it 
free. In that way, he said, he was able to control a large majority of the grain of 
his neighborhood to the advantage both of himself and of the road. 

“I explained that his case was about as flagrant as any I had ever known and 
told him that the provision which I hoped would be incorporated into the bill 
would give the government a right of action against people who did as he had 
done for twice the rental value of the elevator (about $2,000 per annum) for a 
period of five years. It evidently had never occurred ‚to him that he had been 
the recipient of special favors.” 


In the matter of railway legislation Mr. Shaw is opposed to the movement 
toward too much federal power. In this connection he says: 


“If any one of several men were President of the United States and should 
announce that in his opinion the Constitution as respects railroads was a failure, 
and that in dealing with this great industry he thought the judicial function 
(determining whether a rate is right or not) and the legislative function (deter- 
mining what the rate shall be) should be lodged with the executive so that through 
a Commission appointed at pleasure and removable at will, he could fix every rate 
between the seas, there would not be left a sane man on the continent to support 
the proposition. i 

“However radical we may become, it will be well for us to preserve a republic. 

“Congress should legislate in the constant fear that the wildest fanatic, the 
most ambitious politician, and the rankest demagogue may some day reach the 
Presidential chair. If such a man should reach that exalted position, clothed with 
authority to determine, through a Commission created by himself, transportation 


rates without right of appeal, he could continue himself in office throughout his 
natural life and name his successor.” 


What Is Leslie Shaw? 
His Typist Didn’t Know Whether 
He Was Republican or Democrat 


r. Saaw, as is well known, is a possible candidate for the Presidency. Should 

the Republican radicals prevail in the convention, he would stand little, if 

any show to secure the nomination. But if the more conservative wing 
should get control, it is not impossible that the choice would fall upon him, for 
he has always been friendly to business interests. 

Mr. Shaw has always refrained from personal denunciation and has, therefore, 
the friendship of even his opponents. He told me the other day that he had greatly 
relished a question asked him by his stenographer, which revealed, at the close of 
his dictation of 100,000 words, that his partisanship had not been sufficiently severe 
to impress itself upon her plastic mind. 


“Mr. Shaw,” said the young lady,.after she had transcribed unnumbered pages 
of his opinions, “I would like to know whether you are a Republican or a 
Democrat.” . 


CRUCIFIXION 18 STILL the reward of the Christ-like. 
Tolstoi loves the peasants of Russia, and would serve 
them. The peasants near his home lately showed their 
appreciation by shooting at him. And then Tolstoi ex- 
cused the peasants to the authorities with the remark that “it was only done 
in a spirit of mischief’’—a remark which sounds like that of the Master 
whom Tolstoi consistently imitates insofar as he is able: “Forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Such love is triumphant, because 
it is complete. You can say to a Tolstoi: “But suppose you had been shot; 
suppose you always turn the other cheek; suppose you never use force ; 
suppose the highest intellects and finest spirits always confront barba- 
rism with passivity, will not the finest types of the human species perish 
at the hands of barbarism, and the intellect and spirit they have de- 
veloped be lost to the world by their extinction ?— is it not better to whip 
barbarism into shape a little and thex proceed to educate into it a more 
Christian point of view? If the highest are killed oy che lowest, because 
the highest refuse to use force, what gain is there *c > got out of the 
highest?” And when you ask the Tolstois those questo «< + ioes not bother 
them any; perhaps they find it impossible to put irte + ras cheir phil- 
osophy—Christ did not answer when Pilate asked him what truth was 
—but it is evident that they are willing to risk the extinction of the 
light, for they persevere in their attitude, and continue to put themselves 
in the way of getting killed. Generally the prophet who perseveres in 
this attitude gets called insane by his contemporaries—although those 
very contemporaries may be loud in their professions of loyalty to some 
prophet of a bygone age who acted in a like manner. Insanity is largely 
a matter of the point of view; it is the prophets who are sane, and the 
millions who are not; the proportion of the insane to the sane in every 
age is likely several thousands to one. Most people of his day thought 
Columbus was a fool, and one of the charges brought against Christ 
was, we believe, that he was an atheist. And, by the way, the utter 
willingness of some of the imitators of Christ to lay down their lives at 
the hands of barbarism, as opposed to the half-willingness of others, is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the conduct of two general classes of 
missionaries sent by Christendom to non-Christendom; one sort of mis- 
sionary lets himself be killed without using force, or appealing to force, 
the other sort of missionary asks for gunboats when trouble comes; he 
doesn't really want to be murdered after all. But in the end it is*only 
the most sincere and complete willingness to be murdered, and to "forgive 
the murderer while it is happening, that is calculated to convince the 
unconvinced. 


Shooting at 
a Prophet 
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It is a sorry age that does not produce a few men who are 
far ahead of it. 
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BEFORE THE WORLD quits crucifying its Christs and 
shooting at its prophets human nature must undergo a 
change. And it is right here that Christians are not at 
strife with even the more skeptical men of science, but 
are in possession of the basis for an agreement. The evolutionary doctrine 
of human origin is merely a doctrine of changes in nature; a change in 
beast nature to human nature—and a change of present human nature 
into a kind of human nature that will not crucify Christs and shoot at 
prophets may be the next thing to come. Indeed, we suppose that the 
various prophets who have appeared in the comparatively brief day of 
a few thousand years during which history has been written, are them- 
selves susceptible of explanation according to current scientific formula. 
The evolutionists say that before any species came into existence as a 
species, individual beings, prophetic of the coming kind of a being, 
appeared. Let us suppose, for instance, that thére was a time when 
the very highest type of life on earth was something like the dog, in in- 
tellectual, physical and moral attributes. The spark was passed on to a 
new order of being; the intermediate links disappeared; but before that 
new species appeared as a species isolated cases were known. And before 
man appeared as a species there were individual beings prophetic of 
humanity. These disappeared; finally man, as a species, appeared. Man 
is evolving into another sort of a being in the same manner, and there 
is nothing unreasonable in the idea that this future species has had 
its individual forerunners, as all species do, and will have others. This 


Prophets 


in General 


lance in Passing 
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is probably much after the manner in which the men of science might 
explain such prophets as Christ and Buddha; and forms of explanation 
amount to something; new forms are occasionally desirable, for when 
forms get very old and very cold they occasionally prevent people who 
believe much the same thing from seeing that they do agree. 
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Since the cocktail dinner we have not noticed any more Sunday 
Schools sticking musk-roses in the long sleek ears of Mr. Fair- 
banks. 


* 


IN THE COURSE of an address delivered at a Methodist 
conference not long ago Vice President Fairbanks re- 
marked: “As I walked up the street this morning from 
the depot, with this great band of Methodist soldiers. 
marching arm in arm, I thought that if in the New Jerusalem there is 
anyone who is entitled to be nearest the throne it is the Methodist min- 
ister.” 


The Crafty 
Man! 


Mr. Fairbanks is forever giving some new and startling evidence 
of his subtlety and originality as a political tactician. He is a joy for- 
ever, and we hope that he will not give it up when he does not get the 
Presidential nomination this time, but will continue to run for fifteen or 
twenty years yet. As a permanent candidate we would enjoy him more 


than even Mr. Bryan, he says and does so many clever, clever things. 
bd 


“Now that the United States has been drawn into the vortex of 
world politics,” says a London contemporary, “she will have to 
act with more restraint or there will be trouble.’’ Sure—you 
should always restrain yourself in a vortex; and itis likewise 
very bad form to shoot out the lights in a maelstrom. 
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Tue Associaren Press reports Secretary Taft as having 
said in Tokio that neither the people of Japan nor the 
people of America desired war, and “that both govern- 
ments would do their utmost to guard against such an 
awful catastrophe.” We are not alarmists—but what is the necessity 
for a government’s doing its utmost to guard against an awful catastrophe 
which cannot be a possibility so long as the people of neither nation 
desire war? We passed through the war scare of the summer without 
turning a hair, but these vague official utterances are calculated to make 
anyone shiver through his sweat. 


We View 
With Alarm 
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Chairman Knapp of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not think the anti-trust law is a success. Perhaps if Mr. 
Knapp had more affection for it, the trusts would have less. 


* 

Tue Nation DEVOTES three columns of five-point type to 
a discussion as+to whether college professors should spell 
Vergil in that manner, or spell it Virgil; the writer con- 
cluding with the remark that it will not do to become pe- 
dantic about such matters! Of course it wont do; and if anyone sees 
pedantry in a three-column discussion concerning that vowel it is only 
because his eyes have not been opened; he is unable to distinguish the 
really vital things of life from the unimportant matters. Still, it will 
not do to make too many concessions to the irreverent spirit of this un- 
learned, unlettered age—whatever you do with the vowels, we must insist 
that you spell it with a wee, Samivel, spell it with a wee. 


Spell it with 
a Wee 
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Itis to be gathered from his explanation that Mr. Walter 
Wellman would have reached the pole all right if some one had 
only moved it south for him. 
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M. Briann, the French Minister of Public Instruction, 
in connection with the revision of the copyright laws of 
the Republic, recently suggested that it might be well to 
put a tax upon the republication of all those works of 
dead authors upon whieh the copyright has expired. Living authors 
should be protected from the posthumous competition of Eugene Sue, 
Alfred de Musset, Alexandre Dumas, et al. It is an idea of which we 
heartily approve; the only fault we have to find with the perspicacious 
M. Briand—under whose fostering care French literary endeavor should 
indeed thrive—is that he does not go far enough. Why not wipe the 


Protecting 
the Authors 
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slate entirely clean, and make a bonfire of the work of the past? Moliere, 


Chateaubriand, Balzac, Hugo—buried so long that there are not teeth 
enough in the tombs of all of them to crack a single almond—still take 
the bread and wine out of the cupboards of contemporary genius. And in 
the realm of English Literature, is it just that Bernard Shaw should 
suffer because there still exists a stupid superstition to the effect that 
Shakespeare turned a trick or two that he cannot equal? And the critical 
conspiracy to keep Alfred Austin from forgetting the poems of his pre- 
decessor, Alfred Tennyson, is one of the meanest things that could happen 
to a laureate. There is not much hope of this reform’s taking root in 
England, however; they are so absurdly in love with their traditions over 
there. But something might be done in this country, if the matter were 
brought to the attention of Uncle Joe Cannon, one of America’s most 
devoted and discerning lovers of the beautiful. Under his leadership 
Congress has consistently shown its wisdom by refusing to. reduce the 
tariff on works of art— American painters must be protected. May we 
not hope that during the session about to open Uncle Joe will have 
Congress take up the cause of current writers and protect them from the 
competition of the past? Think how much better most of the short stories 
of the day would read if we had not the tales of Poe and Hawthorne 
with which to compare them! 
A 

SPEAKING OF LITERARY matters, has it ever occurred to 
‘you that it is neither Mr. Carnegie’s libraries, nor the 
improvement in the public school system nor the mul- 
tiplication of public prints, which is responsible for the 
steady improvement in the literary taste of the times, but the barber 
shop? A few years ago, while you waited for a,shave, you had to read 
the Police Gazette, or some other print devoted chiefly to the heroic 
doings and engaging personalities of eminent pugilists. Now only the 
best weekly publications are patronized by the “tonsorial artists”, and 
you find Puck, Collier’s, Life, the Saturday Evening Post, and so forth. 
Gradually the barber—who has had from time immemorial a talent for 
gathering and imparting information—has taken the education of the 
public in hand; the influence has spread from the Barber Shop to the 
Home, and we are in a fair way to become an enlightened people, of 
whose literary tastes even the American authors who prefer to live abroad 
need not be ashamed. It is a pleasure to us to give to the Barber Shop 
the credit which has so long been withheld from it, and to recognize it 
as an Institution. 


The Barber 
Shop 


THINGS HAVE SHIFTED about so in the last few decades 
that the professional classes are actually less articulate 
than are the unionized workers. In the various phases 
of the current struggle between the great industrial com- 
binations and organized labor we hear the voice of capital answering the 
challenge of the workingman on many points, but it is seldom that the 
professional men, such as lawyers, physicians, teachers, and so forth, are 
able to slip a word in “edgeways.” 


Combinations 


Mr. W. R. Hearst, in a recent interview dénying that he is any more 
conservative than he used to be, quite unintentionally furnished an ex- 
ample of the fact that when “labor leaders”, and those politicians who 
play for the “labor vote”, say anything about “the public” they uncon- 
sciously exclude from the seope of that phrase this large professional 
class. Mr Hearst was talking about the difference between “good trusts” 
and “bad trusts”, as follows: 


I have eight newspapers in different cities, operating in 
harmony. That is combination of a certain kind, but it is com- 
bination that is beneficial to the public as well as to me. The 
features and various attractions that are secured for one paper 
are reproduced in all the others. By using the combined capital 
of eight papers, I can secure more for their readers than if 1 
should buy for one paper alone. Is not combination of that kind 
for the benefit of the public? 

If, on the other hand, instead of having eight papers in 
different cities, 1 should control all of the papers in some one 
city, I would then establish a monopoly. If I used that monop- 
oly to give the readers less and less for their money, knowing 
that there was no competition in which they could find relief, 
would I not then furnish an example of combination that is 


harmful to the public? The distinction is clear. 


Now the illustrators, “feature men”, and special writers of all sorts, 
who produce the sketches and articles published simultaneously in Mr. 
Hearst’s eight papers do not rail because Mr. Hearst has one staff instead 
of eight to do this work; they take their money and go their ways and 
care very little about it; there is no organization among this class of 
professional men and women for the purpose of forcing Mr. Hearst to 
employ a different staff in each town; they do not connect themselves 
with “the public” to which Mr. Hearst says that this species of com- 
bination is entirely beneficial; they regard the whole thing as quite a 
justifiable business deal on the part of their employer, as it is. 

t suppose it were possible for Mr. Hearst to have the mechanical 
work—the typesetting, electrotyping, and so forth—for his eight papers 
all done in his New York establishment? The very labor unions who 


es than there is in the idea of eating. 
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hang upon the words of Mr. Hearst would not permit the money-saying 
scheme to be put into effect without a protest; he has taught them with 
such eloquence that they would immediately connect themselves with “the 
public” to which Mr. Hearst says this species of combination is entirely 
beneficial, and would retort upon him in his own phrases, and those of 
Mr. Brisbane, that it is not. We have no quarrel with the labor unions; 
indeed, it is our opinion that if labor had not organized it would ulti- 
mately have been compelled to put on tin bills and pick corn with the. 
crows in order to gain a living. Nevertheless, some of the recognized 
“leaders”, with their vague distinctions and cock-sure remedies, revealing: 
always that they mean the advantage of some particular class when they 
refer largely to “the public good”, weary us with their narrowness and 
superficiality. The fundamental thought of the organizers of both labor 
and capital has seldom been altruistic. Laborers combine, capitalists 
combine, in order to get more money for their work or for their capital; 
the impulse in its conception is neither more laudable nor less laudable 
than it is to fish" where the most fish are to be caught or to use more 
It exists. It is well that it exists, for 
those in whom it does exist, insomuch as it enables them to prosper; in 
some of its phases it is well for society in general, and: in others it is not; 
but there is no more inherent morality or immorality in the idea of organ- 
j The mischief that Mr. Hearst 
as done is to instill into the minds of some hundreds of thousands of 
people the idea that all combinations of capital that affect the worker 
who belongs to a combination (and that worker chiefly) are essentially 
wicked, inherently wicked. This is the test which he has given to his 
followers. Were his followers affected by his newspaper combination 
as are the class of professional men who get up the features for his 
eight papers, they would still see themselves as “the public” and combat 
his idea that “it is combination that is beneficial to the public as well as 
They would be wrong in so combating it, but if they applied to 
him the fallacious reasoning which he has given to them, they would 
be bound to combat it. 


fertilizer to raise more cotton. 


to me.” 


ba 
PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZATIONS of all sorts, which have 
The fer as one of their side lines either the reclamation or the 
an e 


extermination of the genus hobo, may just as well leave 
that animal to his own devices. For the hoboes are or- 
ganizing to assert themselves, to assume that place in the social order to 
which their success in living the life of gentlemen of leisure (in spite of 
all obstacles) naturally entitles them. The grandson of the General 
Eades, who built the big bridge at St. Louis, one Mr. James Eades How, 
has conceived the beautiful and generous idea of making it possible for 
all the hoboes to band together in one pleasant brotherhood. “I want to 
make the hoboes not only citizens,” he says,” but better hoboes.” Perhaps 
he will establish schools where aspiring young “gay-cats” may be in- 


**Square Deal” 


structed in the mysteries of a more exalted hobohemianism; the prize 
for being a “good” hobo—for becoming eminent in the profession 
of getting along without a profession or trade—is to be citizen- 
ship, we take it—at least Mr. How does not intimate that upon 
exercising all the rights of citizenship it is desirable for the hobo 
to cease to be a hobo. And indeed, we have known of hoboes who have 
upon occasion used the ballot, one great privilege of American citizen- 
ship, with an industry calculated to shame the lax interest of more repu- 
table citizens—voting diligently through all the golden hours betwixt the | 
dawning and the dusk, and distributing their practical patriotism from 
voting booth to booth all over a careless and populous city. We like 
sentiment for its own sake, and any attempt to secure the “square deal” 
for any down-trodden class is certain to enlist our hearty sympathy, 
so it is almost in tears that we transcribe Mr. How’s further remarks: 
“I am not a Socialist nor an Anarchist,” he says, “but I do believe that 
the hobo of this country is not getting a square deal.” Indeed he is 
not—with the wheat fields of the West and the cotton plantations of the 
South waiting for him—he is getting anything but a square deal. The 
tread mill and the whipping post have been abolished. 


sy 


THE COTTON SPINNERS, European and American, who 
met with the cotton planters of the Southern States in 
Atlanta early in October, rediscovered and pronounced 
the somewhat obvious truth that manufacturers and pro- 
ducers have many things in common. But—since trade is a kind of 
war—one fact kept sticking its head up through all the. mutual ex- 
pressions of interest and good will: the fact that prosperity for the 
Southern planter does not necessarily mean prosperity for the foreign 
spinner and his employees, even when it does not interfere with the pros- 
perity of the American spinner and his employees. Much sentiment of 
one sort and another was expressed in this convention; but in reality this 
is no field for the exercise of sentiment; what the South really wants to 


Spinners and 


Planters 


_ see is the mills of England and New England pulled up and transplanted 


in Southern soil. Nor would the South, in view of existing labor con- 
ditions, object to the transplanting of the employees along with the mills. 
This is an economic change which will come about rather slowly, 
but it seems sure to come about, and (it’s an academic sort of a remark, 
because it wont happen that way), if the South got the employees at 
about the same time she got the mills, the employees themselves would 
suffer less from having the factories pulled out from under them. 


TWO RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS OF POEMS 


REVIEWED BY 


DON MARQUIS 


NE WOULD think that New York or Chicago or London or any 

other big and buzzing town of the present day was sufficiently inter- 

esting and important to receive castigation for its sins under its 
own proper name. But the poets seldom see it that way. When the poet 
sets out to demolish a modern city with his holy scorn, New York or 
London becomes Tyre or Nineveh or Babylon. I have seen the doom of 
Babylon and Nineveh in particular pronounced so frequently in verse that 
I have begun to work up a certain sympathy for them. After all, have 
they not paid for their iniquities? Must their peoples and their kings 
be pursued forevermore by the maledictions of poets? Is it not time to let 
up on poor old Babylon and Nineveh—and get some new words? 

And yet those words are composed of agreeable and sounding sylla- 
bles, too—Babylon, N ineveh—they are easily rhymed; there is a roll about 
the word Babylon in particular that in some vague w ay may be made to 
suggest the rumbling of chariots; moreover, they always look well in italic 
type in the last line of a stanza—Bobylon, Nineveh. These are consid- 
erations which practicing poets will be inclined to weigh very carefully 
before they consent to retire Babylon and Ninevah from active service. 

Nineveh, Babylon—there is certainly a sound about those words! 
Babylon, Ninevah—repeat them to yourself for a few minutes—Nineveh, 
Babylon—and the chances are that the sound will so possess you presently 
that, if you are a member of the rhyming tribe, you will feel inclined to 
“dash off some little thing” yourself just for an excuse to use the words— 
Babylon, Nineveh. 

Mr. George Sylvester Viereck has published a volume of poems called 

“Nineveh and Other 
Poems”, in which there is 
so. much eloquence that 
may be enjoyed, and hon- 
estly admired, that it may 
be scarcely gracious to 
accept the enjoyment and 
then find fault with him 
just because he meant 
New York when he said 
Nineveh. And after all a 
person must write about 
what interests. him most. 

The theme which 
chiefly interests Mr. Vie- 
reck, and upon which he 
chiefly expends his elo- 
quence, is that of erotic 
love, and the book as a 
whole shows the influence 
of Swinburne and of Os- 
car Wilde, although there 
are several poems which 
suggest that he is begin- 
ning to struggle free 
from such influences. 
And, while he contributes 
nothing .new to all that 
has been said and sung, 
he does express himself 
with a kind of individual 
vigor that the out-and- 
out imitator of Swin- 
burne, who is that and 
little more, usually lacks; 
if he occasionally be- 
comes feverish in his cel- 
ebrations of the gods and 


Sinbad, Twinbad and Dad Gum, 
Gee Whizz and Bernard Shan, 
Grab Bag and By Gad, 
Seven Men from Bagdad 
Laying down the Law! 
Seventh sons of seventh sons, 
Seven of them Sunny 

With the joy that comes from 
Being very funny!— 

Not the usual sort of fun 
Anyone might see, 

We are whirling dervishes, 
Whirling solemnly, 

We are very wise men 
Jesting dismally. 

Ibsen or Gibson, 

Pickles, Art or Prunes, 
Pessimism, Poetry, 

Snuff or Plenilunes, 
Anything you mention, 
Anything you state, 

Turned into a drama, 
Written while you wait— 


Only we are confident 


THE BERNARD SHAWS 


By DON MARQUIS 


goddesses of passion, still he seldom whines in that sickly key common to 
the brotherhood of Ernest Dowson. 

Although Mr. Viereck tells us in his salutation that he does not think 
he is going to live very long— 


——strange voices ring 
On my soul’s ear with sound that quickeneth: 
“Build now or never”, say they, and they bring 
The premonition of an early death 
That bids me hasten with my harvesting.— 


it is to be hoped that he will have many good years. For life and expe- 
rience are what his verses need. He has an impulse to sing, there are the 
signs of a native energy in his achievement, and the years should teach 
him that there are many vital and appealing phases of existence—many 
defeats and moments of exaltation—many aspects of the eternal duel 
between the spirit and the dust—which are shot through and colored by 
other rays than those of sensuous passion. If there is as much strength 
in his make-up as there seems to be he will survive the over- praise which 
has been lavished upon his verbal splendors during the last three or four 
months, he will refuse to be embittered by the effusions of the new spaper 
critics whom that praise has evidently inspired with the idea that it is their 
duty to say witty things about him without having read his book, and he 
will give us poems broader in their outlook, more healthful in their tone, 
and less feverish in their manner. Eros is a god, but Eros is not the 

only god worth singing 

about. Mr. Viereck is 

only twenty-two years old, 

and he would be more of 

a marvel than Keats and 


a Shelley themselves if he 
had quite found hinself 
yet. Like everybody else, 

That our point of view he is in the hands of life; 
Is too extremely subtile life will maul him about 
For the likes of you! considerably before he is 
thirty years old; he will 
think he is getting mauled 


sometimes when he isn't, 


Only very solemn things 
Subjects are for jest, 


One should scribble rev’re ntly like everybody else does 


Scribbling of the rest-— and the temper in which 
he takes the maulings, 
and the sort of philosophy 


he will build out of his 


So we prove humanity 
Rose with Adam’s fall, 
So we prove that what is 
Isn't what at all. 


We are subtle wizards 


experiences and observa- 
tions, are of course mat- 
ters which will affect the 


Wizzing very wisely, character of his future 


We can spring surprises poems to a considerable 


Surprisingly surprisely; extent. In saying what 


he should es wi 
Show that things that aren't A Prat, £ a 
his fine and sure technique 


Are really things what is— and his genuine lyrical 


Wizards wizzing w rm 


gift, perhaps more stress 
Wisely watch us wiz! than is really just has 
been laid upon the prom- 
ise of the present book 


and not enough upon its 


Sinbad, Twinbad and Dad Gum, 
Gee Whizz and Bernard Shaw, 
Grab Bag and By Gad, 


Seven Men from Bagdad 


achievement. 

There are all sorts of 
theories concerning what 
a poet should write about. 
but the poets, if they have 


Laying down the Law! 


_ impel him to large and musical utterances. 


anything in them at all, usually write about what they please; and they 
should be judged by what they have done, not by what some one else 
thinks they should have done. One reviewer may have the idea, for 
instance, that a poet, if he is genuine (if he is one of the kind to whom 
it would have occurred to attempt lyrical expression of some sort even 
if he had lived in the days before alphabets and written language were 
invented, even if he had never seen any poetry or heard that any such 
thing as making it was possible) will usually occupy himself with the 
life round about him, and its suggestions, as Burns did, will be greatly 
interested in the interpretation of the dreams of his own age, as Kipling 
is. And another critic will retort by indicating the magnificent volume 
of work that would have been Jost to the lovers of poetry if all genuine 
poets had considered themselves bound by any such ideas. 

Mr. William Hurd Hillyer, in his “Songs of the Steel Age,” most 
of which have appeared in various magazines during the last five or six 
years, principally devotes himself, as the title suggests, to the present; 
without going back to Babylon or Ninevéh more than once. He does 
go back just once for the purpose of piloting five craftsmen from an- 
tiquity into one of the humming centers of modernity, in order to see how 
it strikes their ancient notions, and — 


One was a metal-worker 
From Ephesus, and one 
A merchant, largely trading 
From Tyre to Chalcedon; 
A weaver of Panormus, 
An armorer from Xanthus,— 
The fifth, a master builder 
From towered Babylon. 
You see, there is no getting away from it. We must visit Babylon 
at least once in every book of verse, and we might as well make up our 
minds first as last to submit to it; if we should get away from Babylon 
before the walls began to cave in, the chances are we would gain nothing 
even then, but wind up our blind flight with the ruins of Nineveh and Tyre 
tumbling about our ears. 
But Mr. Hillyer makes only this one brief excursion into antiquity. 
He finds enough of romance and picturesqueness and mystery underlying 
modern endeavor, just as they underlay all endeavor in days gone by, to 
There is a sweep and swing 
about his verses that brings me back again and again to the adjective 
“large” in the search for a word properly descriptive of his conceptions 
and the manner in which he voices them. The following stanzas from 
the introduction to his song of the electric current are fairly well illus- 
trative of his faculty for stating his ideas in loud and ringing speech: 


Firstborn daughters of Chaos and Night were the Clouds, dim rolling 
Under the dubious firmament, where with invisible pinion 

Wheeled the disorderly winds; then arose the tempest-controlling 
Spirit Electron—versatile, vast and of boundless dominion. 


"Round the mysterious core of the earth, with its fires volcanic, 
Viewless tides are awhirl, and unknown pulses are thrilling— 
Vibrant with plentiful power, and urged by the forces tyrannic 
Holding the reins of the stars, and the visible universe filling. 


Long had this power gone forth: exhaustless, linked with the solar 
Central reserves, cannonading athwart the gray whirlwind’s commotion; 
Silently ebbing and flowing in radiant ring circum-polar,— 

Flaming at night from the masts and spars of ships in mid-ocean,— 


Ere yet man had discovered its hidden and mystical sources, 
Caught it with dexterous webs or ensnared it in brazen coils; 
Ere he had tried it and trained it and made its intractable forces 
Grind at his mill, bear his burdens, and lighten his multiform toils. 


Now, from the countless wires that span the low plains and the highlands, 
From the shrill motors, and singing arcs along avenues splendid ,— 
Mixed with the murmur the cables bring in from the farthermost islands, 
Rises the Song of the Current, of manifold voices blended. 


If Mr. Viereck has a great deal to say about Eros, Mr. Hillyer 
scarcely recognizes the existence of that lively god. The one builds his 
verse out of passion and melody, the other out of thought and melody. 
One could wish that Mr. Viereck’s verses had less warmth, and Mr. 
Hillyer’s a little more. 

Nearly all writers of verse, at an early period of their activity, pro- 
duce a poem in which they give their conception of what the poet is here 
for. The idea that the poet’s mission is to stand on the borderland 
between the unseen world and the actual world and to interpret the one 


to the other, in the manner of a prophet, is a very familiar one; the aspir- | 


ation is common to all of them. It is this idea which is the motive of 
Mr. Hillyer's poem, “The Castle of Canelf,” reprinted here. And while 
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CRYSTAL HEAHMNE 


The Theatrical Season in 


T WOULD require an excess of optimism to describe 
I as brilliant the early stages of the present dra- 

matic season. After an introductory siege of more 
or less mediocre musical plays there followed a num- 
ber of dramas of uneven merit, clever in part, but 
none of them remarkable. One or two were hope- 
lessly stupid, and deservedly failures. The season 
is still in its infancy, however, and most of the really 
important productions are yet to be made. 
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Nora Juliette Bowley, Leading Woman in “Classmates.” 


By PAUL TIETJENS 


Perhaps the most notable of the early productions 
is “The Thief.” It is the work of Henri Bernstein, one 
of the most skilful of the younger French dramatists. 
It displays all the characteristics of the modern 
French school of playwrighting—those characteristics 
indeed which are prevalent in all French art, whether 
music, literature or painting, and the chief of which 
is consummate technical skill. This almost diabolic 
finesse is everywhere apparent in “The Thief.” Epi- 
sode follows episode, scene follows scene with accu- 
rately gauged cumulative force; and so although by 
no means a great play, it creates that sense of satis- 
faction always felt in work cleverly done. 


“The Thief” is a woman who steals in order to 
retain her husband’s love by the investitude of her 
person in apparel which he is not able to furnish 
her. She does not scruple to take advantage of the 
affections of a callow youth, who allows himself to be 
pilloried and disgraced by shielding her when dis- 
covery is imminent. Nora in “A Doll’s House” also 
errs—but why institute comparisons? It may be said, 
however, that what distinguishes Nora from Marie- 
Louise Voysin also marks the difference between “A 
Dolls House” and “The Thief.” One is a fascinating 
psychological study in the workings of a woman’s 
soul; the other is comparable to an ordinary police- 
court case. On this distinction, also, the life of the 
two plays will probably be based. The great scene 
of the play occurs when the husband discovers his 
wife’s peculations. To do this full justice, it would 
require an actress of Sarah Bernhardt’s caliber—one 
who could control the entire gamut of emotionalism. 
Margaret Illington, who plays the wife, is not equal 
to those demands. Kyrle Bellew plays effectively the 
husband, Richard Voysin. The cast also includes 
Herbert Percy, Sidney Herbert, Leonard Ide, Hollis- 
ter Pratt and Edith Ostlere. 


John Drew is appearing at the Empire Theater in 
another play imported from France. It is a comedy 
entitled “My Wife,” and has been translated from 
the French of Messrs. Gavault and Charnay by Michael 
Morton. The plot is typically French. To sum it up 
briefly, Beatrice (or “Trixie”) Dupré, the charming 
young ward of a middle-aged bachelor, John Drew, is 
heiress to a fortune provided she marries before she 
is eighteen. Her choice is René Falandrés, but not 
so her papa’s, hence a clash. Trivie and René 
cook up a beautiful scheme to circumvent him. She 
is to marry her guardian, John Drew, get the fortune, 
then a divorce, then marry René. The first part of 
the scheme is really carried out, although reluctantly 
on the guardian’s part. The marriage of course is 
only so in form—a sort of proxy affair, and the humor 
of the play turns about the false and embarrassing 
position in which John Drew is placed. The upshot 
of it all can easily be guessed. Ward and guardian 
or husband and wife really fall in love and decide to 
remain married. René meanwhile marries a lady in 


Morocco, so there are no hard feelings. 


€ 
Three acts of the play take place in evening dress 
and one in Switzerland, so John Drew is himself and 
at his best. 


Gerald Eversleigh. 


His programme name, by the way, is 
Trixie is played by Miss Billie 
Burke, a captivating English ingénue, whose winsome 
and attractive personality gained her immediate favor. 
She is largely responsible for the popularity of the 
play. 


A gloomy affair indeed is the dramatization of 
Tolstoi’s novel, “Anna Karenina.” It also comes to 
us via France. It is an adaptation by Thomas W. 
Broadhurst of Edmond Guiraud’s French version, 


which we understand has been successfully produced 


Its Infancy 


in Paris. It does absolutely no justice (as indeed no 
dramatization could) to Tolstoi’s work, and bears all 
the earmarks of the unskilfully dramatized novel. It 
lacks unity and coherence. Many characters of more 
or less importance in the novel are introduced into 
the play without any aparent reason. ‘The love affair 
of Kitty and Levin is touched on in the first two acts 
and then completely forgotten. A sufficiently clear 
picture of the moral rottenness in Russian high soci- 
ety is given, but that is not necessarily a desirable 
feature. Virginia Harned is a tearful Anna Kare- 


nina, but does not rise to the highest r ‘quirements of 


Robert Edeson. in “Classmates.” 


‘also praiseworthy. 


- fine acting. 


in Paris. It does absolutely no justice (as indeed no 
dramatization could) to Tolstoi's work, and bears all the 
earmarks of the unskilfully dramatized novel. It lacks 
unity and coherence. Many characters of more or less 
importance in the novel are introduced into the play wit!- 
out any apparent reason. The love affair of Kitty and 
Levin is touched on in the first two acts, and then com- 
pletely forgotten. A sufficiently clear picture of the moral 
rottenness in Russian high society is given, but that is 
not necessarily a desirable feature. Virginia Harned is 


a tearful Anna Karenina, but does 
not rise to the highest requirements 


of the role. She is especially incon- 


vincing in her final scene, when she 
throws herself before the onrushing 


train. This scene, by the way, is an 
effective piece of stage realism. 
Mason, as Alexis 
husband, easily 

honors of the performance. 
Gran's efforts in the 


John 
Anna's 
the 
Albert 
role of Stiva are 


Karenin, 


carries away 


Despite its name, “Classmates,” by 
William C. De Mille and Margaret 
Turnbull, is not a college play. The 
“Classmates” in this case are West 
Point men, and only the first act 
takes place in this institute of learn- 
ing. After that the play develops 
real strength and vitality. There 
are apparent all way through it 


two distinct elements. One is an 
effort at serious plavwrighting, at 


logical development, 
delineation of 
bid popular 
the introduction of mor 


and at = sincere 
the 


approval by 


character; other 


is a for 
> or less incon- 
Both are fairly 
cessful, and the result is highly grat- 
ifying to the 


gruous humor. suc- 
box-office. It promises 
to be one of the most successful plays 
of the 

A powerful picture of the potency 
of hate is presented in “Class- 
mates.” The hero and his rival, who 
is a cad, have hated one another from 
boyhood. This hate is 
heat when they 


season. 


fanned to white 

become suitors for the same girl's hand; 
and when they meet in the depths of the jungle of the 
Amazon (Act III), dying from hunger and 
fever, all hope of life given up, the primal passion hate 
bursts forth unrestrained in a riotous carnival. It is a 
novel and a strong scene, and in it both Robert. Edeson, 
who plays the hero Duncan Irving, and Wallace Eddinger, 
who plays his rival, Bert Stafford, do remarkably 
Frank McIntyre plays effectively the rather 
artificial character of Bubby 
is to be humorous. He 
The rest of the 


famished, 


some 


Dumble, whose business it 
created the required amusement. 
cast is adequate. 


In “The Movers,” written by Martha Morton, and 
produced by Henry B. Harris at the Hackett Theater, 
an effort is made to hold up the mirror to a cer- 


tain phase of life prevalent in New York. It 
work of uneven merit. 


is also a 
The general idea is excellent, and 
one or two situations are strong, but it seems to fall away 
in interest a little towards the end. A foundation for 
tragedy is laid, in fact the tragedy does occur at the end of 
the second act by the suicide of one of the principal charac- 
ters, and then the last two acts become conventional comedy. 
It is an unusual construction, and perhaps more in keeping 
with life as it is than with art forms. 


“The Movers” gives a picture of the domestic life of a 
number of men interested in the “get rich quick” industry, 
stock-brokers so called; people who are up one day and 
down the next, and whose unstable life (they move from 
palace to cramped apartment and vice versa at frequent 
intervals) has given the name to the play. Where the play 
seemingly lacks in verisimilitude is in the characterization of 
the men. They are all such insignificant creatures, 
their wives’ extravagance leads them to ruin. Eve does it 
all. There is not a strong male character in the play, not 
even the auctioneer nor the doctor. However, it is very 
entertaining and interesting, with considerable esprit, and 
although it does not stir deeply, it contains a certain amount 
of food for thought. The work of W. J. Ferguson, as a 
Seasoned old scamp of a broker, was most excellent, and the 
rest of the cast was about the average. It includes Vincent 
Serrano, Dorothy Donnelly, Nellie Thorne and others. 


The dramatic hat has once more been passed around, 
and once again the West has dropped in its customary con- 
tribution. But the contribution was small this time—it was 
Augustus Thomas’s new play, “The Ranger.” It is gen- 
erally supposed that Mr. Thomas is one of our best dram- 
atists (perhaps the best) and when he puts out a thing like 
“The Ranger” a corresponding amount of distress and dis- 


and 


Marjorie Wood in “ 


- of Miss Elsie Leslie 
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appointment is caused. “The Ranger” is like the dramatiza- 
tion of a typical cheap magazine story of the West, and 
bears about the same relation to dramatic art that the latter 
does to literature. There are no doubt countless thousands 
who enjoy these same cheap stories just as there are no 
doubt multitudes who will applaud “The Ranger,” but the 
puzzling part of it is, why should Thomas do it? He can 
get more countless thousands and greater multitudes to 
applaud his Letter work so why should he write a thing that 
almost any one who can handle a pen could have written? 

The play takes place in old Mex- 


A New Delight 


— the smoker who has pe dis- 


exquisile aroma of 


French’s Mixture 
Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 


It pleases ‘nstantly and satisfies con- 
tinuous the choicest grades of 
ae and mellow North Carolina Red 
d Golden Leaf are used. Blended by 
hand with a care that shames ordinary 
machine metho ae clean, 
wholesome; an 


j > We never d because it it is sol 

ico near the Arizona border line. It sell through ice: Pa Ta wis 
contains the hero (an Arizona Ran- a p h to Smoker 

ger) the wealthy mine owner, his fect, to the [Pia 


arge samp le pouch and 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO., 
Dept. T, Statesville, N. C. 


p: ; Send se er or a for 
E A | 
daughter, a wayward son, a very bad perfect con- È i 


smokers in f4 f: 
villain, who is mine superintendent, ic 


a couple of murderers, + tricky Amer- a PAT! -NTS that that AN o En imps 
ican consul, mistaken identity, the |§_ R.S. A, B.LACEY, Washingto on,D.C. Estab. 1 


stolen passport, a lot of real Mexi- 
cans who speak Mexican Spanish AGENT 
U. S. Rangers, guns, horses, etc. Mix | 
these things up and boil for two 
hours and a half over the footlights, 
keeping it stirring all the time and you 


PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 5lc, 
sheet e ic, Pagan ag 25c 
views lc. 30 days credit. EIA Catalog Free, 
| Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-- 200 pt St., Chicago. 
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ea Like Hungry Wolves, all the season if 
you use Magic Fish L 
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have your play—only keep it stirring. g svor E z re: e S big Los Pan nen 

The scenery is beautiful and the A get a box to help TE GORY ct pa 
local color is all there—but that does 3319 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


not make a play. Dustin Farnum 
stars in “The Ranger.” His acting, 
however, is marred by overly much 
posing. His support is not especially 
strong. 


A AMUSE m: : PUBLIC 


o pD Here’s ——- to make Big Money amus- 


for new catalog which tells all 
about it. McAllister ry Tp eg 


An exceedingly amusing though un- nn TE 


pretentious comedy is insinuating its 
way into public favor at the Madison 
Square Theater. It is called “The, 
Man on the Case,” and was written by | 
The plot 
mistaken identity 
Carrol Dempsey, who has 
millions, changes place with a detec- 
tive in order to win a certain girl of 
his own merits. Of course he succeeds | 
but the doing of it affords Jameson 
Lee Finney (who plays Carrol Demp- 
sey) unbounded opportunity to reveal 
his fun-making qualities. Miss Long- 
acre, the girl in the case, is well taken care of in the hands 


Y Dept. W 49 Nassau St., 


More Good Than Doctors 


“T have a little girl 8 years of age. For 3 years her 
heel has na cracking sore. I have tried the doc- 
tors and they do no good. I bought a box of Tetterine 
salve and it did more good than all the doctors. My 
wife says it will cure the child’s feet. Send prices 
on dozen and half t — lots. 

W. M. Elliot, Goodwin, N. C. 
= druggists 50c, or from J. T. Shuptrine, Savan- 
nan, Ga. 

Bathe with Tetterine Soap, 25c Cake. 


Grace Livingstone Furniss. 
is built on the 
formula. 
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Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A., Sec. and Treas, 
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Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 
Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


p NEW YORK 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 
Near St. Subway and 
53rd St. Elevated 


Classmates” 


“The Other House,” a “fantastic comedy” by 
and Edward Paulton, author of “Erminie” 


Harry 
and other suc- 
cessful plays, does not require extended comment. A cen- 
tral idea, susceptible of good comedy development, goes 
entirely wrong, owing to the inane and childish treatment 
to which it is subjected. It was produced at the Majestic. 
At the Majestic, also, David Kessler, a leading actor of 
New York’s Ghetto, made his first appearance as a Broad- 
way star in a play by Samuel Shipman, entitled “The Spell.” | 
The play is somewhat maudlin East Side domestic pores 
Mr. Kessler is an actor of undoubted ability and power. He. 
was assisted by Miss Ida Conquest and a good cast. i 
Mr. James O'Neill appeared at the Lyric in a revival of | 
“Virginius.” He intends making a revival on Broadway. 
every year, which is welcome news, as the quasi obscurity 
in which Mr. O'Neill has kept himself has been a dis- 
tinct loss to dramatic art. He is capable of the very best. 
J. McNally is responsible for the librettos of 
two musical farces now playing in New York. He has| 
transplanted the Rogers Brothers to the Canal Zone in 
“The Rogers Brothers in 


| 
John 


Panama,” and has given Lulu 
‘Glaser her new “Lola Berlin.” The former 
the successful of the | 
old successes have 


vehicle, from 


more 


LAJ 


seems to be two. 


Several also 
less lengthy engagements. “The 
at Daly’s with Henry Miller 
Scheff is at the 


returned for more or 
Great Divide” is playing 
and Margaret Anglin; Fritzi 
“Mlle. Modiste”, and 
“Salomy Jane” with Eleanor Robson at the Academy of 
Music. Mme. Nazimova is still playing in “Comtesse 
Coquette’ and “The Rose of the Rancho” with Miss, Frances 
Starr has returned to the Belasco. And “The Man of the) 
Hour” is still at the Savoy. It is in its second year, and | 
the end is not yet. 
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IN GOD’S ACRE 


The beggar and the king, 

Sleep softly side by side, 
Death unto each doth bring 

A grave thus deep, thus wide, 


Headquarters for Southerners 


Ideal Location, Near Theaters, Shops, and Central Park. 
All outside rooms. 


NEW, MODERN an? ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Transient rates $2.50 with Bath, and up 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
H. P. STIMSON, 


R. J. ADE 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


The peasant and the peer 
Are of a kindred clay, | 
Resting in silence here, 
After lifes little day. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
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The Open 


Married Couples on the Heights 


“One-half the married couples who visit this observatory hate each other.” 


ROFEssOR Encar Larxin, of the Mount Lowe Observatory in California, says 

that his hand trembled when he wrote this astounding statement in his note 

book, and that he rushed out and went down into one-of the big canyons 
of the mountain to think over in solitude the “awful thing he had written.” 
He decided he would not add another line to it; he would never dare publish such 
seditious words; but the continued sight of so many inharmonious couples among 
the 35,000 visitors to the observatory, and the pain of listening to their con- 
fessions of unhappiness determined him to make public his observations in an 
article that should enquire into the root of all this matrimonial infelicity and 
point out the prevention. After writing this article and dropping it into the 
post box he became so apprehensive that the published statement would ruin his 
reputation that he was fain to leave his lofty peak and the society of the. stars 
long enough to hasten down to Los Angeles and impart his trouble to an 
experienced lawyer friend. The legal light, without looking up from the brief 
he was preparing, said sententiously: “You have understated the fact.” 

This was hardly believable and the professor rushed off to consult another 
wise one—a woman doctor—who had for years practised in the best families 
of the city. She heard him out; then raising a pair of calm, gray eyes to 
his excited face, she said: “It should be sixty per cent.” This was dreadful, 
and he sought a final oracle—a noted scientific mentologist, who had lectured all 
around the world to “men only” and “to women only”—a man of Bok-like 
capacity to exhale sympathy and call forth confidences, having been the recipient 
of an “immense number of confessions” from the mis-mated. “If you had said 
that sixty-five per cent of them hated each other it would have been nearer the 
mark,” declared the man of round-the-world lectures and heart-to-heart talks. 

Whereupon, the professor wrote an amendment to his statement, which reads 
thus: “Half the married couples who visit this observatory hate each other, 
one-fourth are indifferent, while the remaining pairs are beginning to lose 
affection for each other.” 

Appalling! If one believed it. But a man who lives with his head among 
the stars and whose habitual observations are taken at long range, can hardly 
get the right perspective in such a hasty study of “married couples” as was 
afforded Professor Larkin by the visitors to his eyrie. And who knows but these 
couples were a little giddy and hysterical through imbibing the rarified air of 
the heights (and perhaps the California champagne of the sympathetic profes- 
sor), causing them to pour out their woes in exaggerated fashion? 

Moreover, Professor Larkin is engaged in launching a new science—“the 
one supreme science of the Twentieth Century,” he declares—the science of 
Eugenics, which, when put in operation will effectually preclude all unhappy 
marriages, by showing the human race how to be “born right;” it is natural 
then that the honorary president of the Eugenic Society should find flaws in the 
matrimonial institution established before Eugenics made its advent. As for the 
Los Angeles oracles, whom he consulted, either his question tempted them to 
pose as cynically wise, *or else the married pairs in their clientele belonged to 
that class—numerous inea city of millionaires—whose sole employment is seeking 
new ways to amuse themselves. Marriage having begun to bore them, they 
groaned under its yoke. 


In the Homes of the Middle Class 


That there are hundreds of ill-yoked couples no one doubts, but these are 
off-set by thousands who jog along comfortably together with but an occasional 
jolt to keep them from being too well satisfied. Professor Larkin says he has 
had confessions of unhappiness from married folk to the number of 1,800 (the 
professor is great on figures), and he adds: “You should have stood where you 
could have seen the tears and heard the sighs—‘Oh, if I were free!” Well, I 
think few of us would have cared to witness such an exhibition of hysterical 
weakness. It would be more edifying to know the fellow who grins and bears 
it, or the woman who hides it in her gentle breast, and— 

Gives no sign 

Save fading cheek and whitening tresses. 

Whenever you grow discouraged through reading of divorces in high life and 
the generally dilapidated condition of the matrimonial motor on the fashionable 
track, go out and call on your middle class neighbors, and see how smoothly 
they are getting on in the old fashioned marriage wagon. See how many husbands 
work cheerfully day after day to provide a home and food for wife and children. 
See how many wives go about the never-ending woman’s tasks, cheered by the 
thought that their work means comfort and help to their bread-winning partner, 
who comes home in the gloaming to a nourishing meal, a heartening talk with 
the wife and a frolic with the children. You will find no “hate” among these 
married pairs, though you may sometimes find unworthiness in one of the two 
met by forgiveness and forbearance in the other. For marriage is not for 
happiness only, it is for discipline. It calls out the strong qualities of endurance, 
patience and unselfish love. 
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ouse Mary E. Bryan 


Training School for Prospective Husbands 


The corner of the cottage veranda, bowery with wistaria vines, was quite 
large enough for Sara’a little tea table, prettily set with china and silver and 
graced with a bowl of late blooming roses and the presence of Sara—in a creamy 
crape Empire gown and Sara’s friend Shirley in pale heliotrope as befitted her 
wild rose complexion and red-brown hair. Neither of these bachelor girls was 
very young, but activity of mind, broad sympathies, congenial work and asso- 
ciation with persons of varied ideas and interests had given them a charm finer 
than the crude freshness of youth. 

“This is our last hob-nob in the wistaria room,” Sara was saying. “The moon, 
as you see, is orbing to its full and with the October full moon comes the first 
killing frost say the weather-wise. I invited you to-night, that I might receive 
your congratulations.” 

“On your engagement to Darrow? 

“Then you will be disappointed. I am to be congratulated because I have 
written finis to my story. It is now ready for the publisher. My engagement? 
It is postponed—indefinitely. You will think my chief reason for this is paradox- 
ical. I was afraid that in gaining a husband I should lose the most helpful and 
interesting comrade I have ever had. 
comrades and friends to their wives. 
each other’s company. 


I expected it—and—” 


I have observed that few men are good 
The married ones do not seem to enjoy 
Perhaps they get to know one another’s minds and 
thoughts too well to be mutually entertaining, and grow tiresome to each other. 
This is what I most dread.” 

“Why should their intercourse grow tiresome? Fresh thoughts and new 
interests will constantly rise if they think and work together.” 

“But how few think and work together? There is so much friction. Men 
and women seem to be getting more and more restless in the marriage relation.” 

“Because they have not previously fitted themselves for it. Why is there 
not a training school for prospective wives and husbands, with attendance for 
a certain term made compulsory? Persons are being trained for every kind of 
business but that of marriage—the most important of all. 
matter to live in relations. 
to be cultivated. 


It is not an easy 
It needs to be taught: the requisite qualities need 
And there should be an intelligence qualification; it is more 
necessary in marriage than in voting. Oh, marriage might be so taught as to 
make it a very attractive condition. As it is, it appeals to few men and women of 
forethought and discretion.” 


“May not this be because marriage is now in a transition state evolving 
turbulently into something more satisfying to higher natures?” Sara asked, her 
fine eyes lighting with a prescient thought, “Everything with mind in it is pro- 
gressing: marriage must partake of the uplift. The note of spirituality is sound- 
ing in all--art, music, painting, literature, even the drama—” 

“Not in Bernard Shaw,” returned Shirley. “I laugh whenever I think of 
one of his heroes, careering over Europe in an automobile, pursued by the girl 
who is bent on marrying him.” 

“Not in Bernard Shaw, who cares less for truth than for striking effects; 
but in Maeterlink—‘the dramatist of dreams,’ in Hauptmann in his ‘Ascension’ and 
his ‘Elga’ and in Yeats’s ‘Land of the Heart’s Desire.’ 
expression of the new spirituality which shall lift marriage from the merely 
physical plane and make it a sweet and noble companionship, dowered with some 
of the old romantic sentiment, but of higher and purer quality.” 

“That will befall when the Millennium comes in. Meanwhile, what shall poor 
Darrow do? He will have a weary time waiting. Sara, why not take him now 
and use him in carrying out your theory of the higher marriage?” 

“I will wait until you establish that training school for prospective wives 
and husbands, and have him take a course of lessons,” Sara retorted, lifting a 
bunch of pink-tinted grapes from the fruit basket. 


Chat 


HE FIRST fire of the season—a cheery, open fire, calling up a picture of 
4 the long ago-—a wide chimney place heaped with glowing logs, sweet pota- 
toes roasting before it and the ruddy light shining on a circle of intent 


In these you see the 


faces whose expressions change as one reads aloud a novel of Cooper or Dickens, 
or some other of those long-winded tellers of stories that ramble off with you 
to a land peopled by folk whom you love or laugh at or sorrow with and part 
from regretfully. All out-of-date are such round-about books, so the knowing 
ones told us, but recently an Englishman has published a novel that out-rambles 
Dickens and out gossips Thackeray—and behold it is the success of the season. 
Also, Mr. de Morgan, author of “Alice-For-Short,” is sixty-eight years old, 
which challenges Professor Osler's theory that decay at the top begins before 
a man is forty. 

Little true stories—snap shots of real life—are interesting to all, and I am 
sure you will like Beth’s amusing account of why the new hand vamoosed the 
ranch, and Moonshiner’s story of a mountain boy’s experience at school. Beth 
and Moonshiner were favorites in the Sunny South’s Household and will be 
welcomed in The Open House. Fineta, who has been anxiously looked for, comes 


-DISCRIMINATING people buy through “Shopping 


SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Classified business bringers will cost you 50 cents 
per agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 
twelve accepted. Five per cent off for a six time order, 
ten per cent for a twelve time order. 


Patents, Trade Marks | 


PATENT for Inventors—Valuable booklet mailed free | 
on request. S. W.- FOSTER, Solicitor of Patents, 
9001 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our} 
Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed | 

on request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler 

& Robb, Patent Lawyers, 46-48 Baltic Bldg., Wash- 
ington, PD. C. 
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Souvenir Post ] Cards. 


POST CARDS at Wholesale—One hundred up-to-date 

high-grade cards for $1, and your name on the 
Southern Post Card Register one year. Address THE 
THELMA CARD CO., Thelma, Ala. 


SHEAHAN’S GOOD MOTTO POST CARDS. Fasci- 

nating, uplifting, educating, inspiring. Send 25 cents 
for twelve—sample. One hundred to dealers for $125 | 
Five hundred for 


$5.00 express paid—One hundred | 


subjects. Wonderful sellers. Will you be my agent 
in your town? Write to-day mentioning Uncle Remus’s | 
Magazine. M. T. Sheahan, Boston, Mass. 


Of Interest to Women. 


to us at last with one of her touching child stories. Fineta is well known as Miss 
Maia Pettus of Alabama, author of “Muda's Heritage” and “The Princess of Glen- 
dale.” Two more of our “Sunny” Household friends, who are with us for the 
first time, are Mrs. Cooper, who tells of her summer outing, and Perdita, 
of Massachusetts, whose description of an old historic town is full of interest. 
In his usual vein of sarcasm is Mr. Orton's inquiry into the other side of 
a much discussed question. A new member, Maude King Wynne, expresses some 
strong ideas concerning a matter of wide interest and importance. If every 
husband was as broad-minded and trustful ‘as Otus Montez we should hear but 
little domestic discord, but then the wife must be worthy of such confidence. 
Bettina, you are not alone in your admiration of Dickens’s art in depicting char- 
acters, but as in his twenty-four books there are 1,425 characters it is no wonder 
that some of these are woodeny and unreal. Dr. Jack, a welcome new-comer, 
brings a bunch of pertinent “Whys” and W. Teel a weird picture of day break 
in a swamp. Country Mother touches a note that one hopes may vibrate in the 
ear of some of our money-burdened philanthropists. 
Buddha, the Hindu Christ; is his life true as told in Edwin Arnold’s “Light of 
Asia”? It is true, according to Hindu history and tradition. Buddha was a 
prince of the Aryan race, who lived in India five hundred years before Christ | 


tempted by the Evil Spirit, became a wandering teacher and preacher of the 
There are over 477,000,000 of 
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**Aim Straight” 
at the heart of all complexion troubles, by protecting 
a the skin—before it is roughened and chapped by 
keen fall winds and winter's blasts. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toil-t Powder 
protects as well as heals; if used daily it 
keeps the skin clear and smooth. Fors 


ing and after shaving it is delightful. f: 


Agencies at centers of fashion; saves time, money; 


insures new, exclusive styles; exchanges permitted:| Christians and 147,000,000 of Buddhists 
bank references; circulars. BALTO SHOPPING 
AGENCY, “The St. Paul,” Mt. Royal Avenue, Balti- 


m ° Md. . . 
ria re-incarnation.. 
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Vacuum Caps 


day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and | 
normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new 
healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. THE MODERN VACUUM CAP 
CO., 692 Barclay Block, Denver. 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying from $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wanted--Miscellaneous 

SPOT CASH paid for Confederate postage stamps. 
Price list on application. Abington Stamp Co., 
Abington, Va. 

“THE COMING OF THE GOLD SHIPS'”*—An intensely 
interesting little booklet giving you an idea of 
A SURE ROAD TO SUCCESS. Sent for 10 cents. 
Address Dept. A, WESTERN EXPLORATION & 
DREDGING CO., 215 Couch Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


> locally or traveling. Sal- 
Sell Tobacco 6 Cigars ary or commission. Full 
time or side line; steady work; good pay: promotion. Ad- 
dress Morotock Tobacco Works, Box Y 99, Danville, Va. | 


POPs 


letters and sketches from old and new 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL”. 


A New Booklet Telling All About the Interesting and 
important Things in Connection With 
Beautifying the Outside Appear- 

ance of a Home. 


AN HISTORIC OLD TOWN. 
Blest be the day of the trolley car! It 
has opened up to easy access historic 


towns and beautiful villages all over our 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS PRODUCED BY COLOR BLENDING land hitherto closed to the average tour- 


A wonderful book printed in many jst. Through its medium people of mod- 
beautiful colors sent absolutely free tolerate means to-day can avail themselves 
readers of Uwcre Remus's Macaztne. Itlof this ideal means of traveling, and 
is one of the most magnificent booksldrink of the wine of summer as they 
dealing with artistic exterior decoration. | glide smoothly along through ever-chang- 
' A book that is resplendent with the|ing vistas of one of the fairest lands on 
many colors of the rainbow, all blended earth. 
together so as to form a continuity of| It was my pleasure this summer to 
brightness and beauty. ‘spend a short vacation at Kittery Point, 

The book is printed on an extra quality one of the oldest towns in Maine, and a 
of paper, which brings out the wonderful place but little visited until the trolley 
high lights of the pictures and makes opened up its beauties to excursionists. 
them look like real oil paintings. Never/It is a town of historic associations. 
in the history of color painting has so! Some of the finest specimens of colon- 
magnificent a publication been placed/ial houses in New England are to be 
before the American people. It is the found there. Perhaps the most inter- 
purpose of the publishers not to sell this esting of these is the weather-beaten 
book but to send it absolutely free of dwelling which was once the stately 
cost to interested readers of the Uncre manor house of Sir William Pepperell, 
Remus's MAGAZINE. who stormed and captured the town of 

This book is so interestingly written Louisburg, in Nova Scotia, from the 
and the illustrations are so magnificently| French in 1745, for which exploit he was 
real, as to afford many hours’ entertain- created a baronet. It is said that the 
ment and pelasure for the entire family. same old drums which beat the joyous 

The ink from which the illustrations rat-tat-tat for the march of the victors 
have been printed was especially made into Louisburg, beat in 1775 at Bunker 
and especially matched to correspond Hill—their sonorous music echoing the 
with the colors which they are made to heart-beats of a nation. 
represent. On account of the expense in| Near this mansion stands the old Bray 
manufacturing this book only a small edi- House, the home of Lady Pepperell’s 
tion has been printed, so we would family. Two other old mansions in an 
advise you to write immediately in order excellent state of preservation are the 
to receive one. Lady Pepperell House, built and occu- 

In addition to the magnificent illustra- pied at a later date by Sir William and 
tions to be found in the book, there is his wife, and the old Sparhawk House. 
much valuable information in regard to On a little knoll somewhat back from 
exterior house painting and decoration. the street, circled by a ring of somber fir 
Full and complete instructions are given trees, stands the tomb of Sir William and 
for selecting colors for house painting his family, his coat of arms surmounting 
and decoration. the inscription. The only other grave on 

This book is issued by one of the this knoll is that of a babe seventeen days 
largest paint manufacturing concerns in!old, and the stone bears the date 1720. 
the United States, the Mound City Paint Strange partners of the tomb, these two, 
and Color Company. It is printed for the the grizzled old warrior and- this tiny, 
purpose of bringing to the attention of innocent flower! ’ 
the American people the many advan-| The beauty of the country round about 
tages to be derived from using their un-'is that fair, smiling New England loveli- 
excelled house paint, which, on account ness, which, lacking the voluptuousness 
of its excellence and lasting quality, they of tropical climes, or the wild sublimity 
have named, “The Horse Shoe Brand.” ` ¡of the mountains, yet soothes and happi- 

Don’t fail to send for this book imme- fies. It breathes Mother Nature's lullaby 
diately. Send your name and address to to her city-tired children. 
the Mound City Paint and Color Com-| Turning seaward, the town of New 
pany, 811-13 North Sixth Street, St. Castle, N. H., lies on the opposite shore, 
Louis, Mo., and receive absolutely free of with its Fort Constitution and the ruins 
cost this book. It will tell you of the of Walbach Tower plainly visible. Far 
“Story of the House Beautiful.” out on the horizon one can discern, about 


and who, before his thirtieth year, left his luxurious court, and after being 
gospel of purity, love and human brotherhood. 


branches. Among these is Theosophy, which incorporates the Buddhist belief in | 


= Recently I have had inspiring letters from two of our former bachelor 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each} members who are now happy benedicts, Durward Horton of Denver, Colorado, 
and Knight of the Wire, now in New Mexico. 
of married life and their altogether lovely wives, and Durward is now the happy 
papa of a beautiful little girl, whose name is Georgia Bryan. They still loyally 
remember their friends of the old Household, as 
send me pretty post cards and messages. 
artist friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pleas of Chipley, Florida, who were on their way 
via the Jamestown Fair, to visit their old home in Indiana. 


sadly miss. I hope these will come to us at our Christmas meeting, remembering 
to send their greetings early, as the Magazine is made up a month in advance. 


From the Contributors to 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


Put up in non-refillable boxes—the 
“box that lox "—for your protection. 
If Mennen's face is on the cover it's 


proper, but Buddhism has a number of | 
genuine and a guarantee of purity. \y 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 
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SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


In offering this article of merit we do it with 
the positive knowledge that it is the best shoe 
made for pame feet. It is endorsed and 
recommended by Atlanta’s finest surgeons. No 
crippled feet—ingrowing nails or deformed 
toes—when these shoes are worn. 

Best Vici Kid—Patent Leather or Calf- 
skin Button or 
Lace, also Tan 
Russia Calfskin 
Button. 
Child's sizes 

5 to 8, $2.00 
Child's sizes 

8 1-2 to 11, $2.50 

Misses’ sizes 

11 12 to 2, 


Both are rapturous in praise 
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do many others, who 
I have had a delightful visit from our | 


I have a number of | 
members, but there are others whom I 


$3.00 
Large Girls’ 
sizes 


2 12 to 6. 
$8.50 


rect above z 
ailments. R 

Inallsizesand NGN 
widths, from iii 
babies’ to large girls’. This is strictly a money 
back proposition—if not satisfied. Q Write for 
Illustrated Shoe Catalog. Address Department B. 


BYCK BROS. & CO. 


Foot Coverers to all Mankind. ATLANTA, GA. 


seven miles distant, the outlines of the 
Isles of Shoals, the home of Celia Thax- 
ter, the seabird with the gift of song 
sweeter than landbird ever knew. 
William Dean Howells, the author, has a 
charming summer home at Kittery Point. 

Then as the twilight and the gray sea- 
mists creep softly up hand in hand, the 
lighthouses that dot the rocky coastline ||~ 
gleam out, like the cheery souls God has| 
sent “to radiate sunshine in his world. 

Every morning my heart sang afresh 
with Lucy Larcom, the gifted Lowell 
mill girl: 


| 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 

The orchard and the mowing fields 
The lawns and gardens fine. 

The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine, 

Wild scents and subtle essences 
A tribute rare and free, 

And more magnificent than all 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Here sit I, as a little child: 
The threshold of God's door + 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase: 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before: 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
Content am I to be: 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea-like glimpse of thee. 

* PERDITA. 


VINTAGE PATT 


“Silver that 
Plate TRADE MARK Wears’ 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


The success of modern times in Silver Pi 
leading dealers. The meters will poc Mc bad 
new catalogue * K31 ” on request, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 1 U., Meriden, Conn, 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


A PRIVILEGE OF PARENTHOOD. 

Many parents fail to realize at how! 
early an age some children begin to suffer 
from wearisome thinking on the hard 
facts that limited incomes or straightened 
circumstances bring about. To talk be- 
fore a nervous, sensitive child of hard 
times, of business cares and worries is 
cruel in the extreme. Children frequently | 
brood on the unpleasant thought of the 
mortgage falling due or of the probability 
of “papa being out of a job,” until the 
‘nought is agonizing, no less so because 
the matter is only partially understood. 

A child should be taught to feel no 
shame because of his poverty, but poverty 
should be no excuse for parents to inflict. 
unnecessary pain. I have known parents 
in fairly good circumstances who grudged, 
or more frequently denied every little de- 
mand upon the purse, those small extras 
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a6 
that school days occasioned; perhaps the 
request was for a few cents to buy the 
poem the class was studying, or for a mite 
to contribute for some worthy object dear 
to the teacher’s heart. Would not a little 
unselfish consideration on the part of the 
parent have been better, than that the 
child be misjudged by his companions 
as selfish, or criticised for his poverty? 
One little girl, whom I knew, was 
always taken away from school just 
before commencement exercises because 
the one white frock required was con- 
sired too much expense. I suspect 
that when she prayed the dear Lord “to 
make her just like other people just 
once,” there arose before her eyes a vision 
of her small self arrayed in the much 
coveted white dress with its profusion of 


- pink ribbons. 


It is, of course, perfectly right for 
children to exercise wholesome self-denial, 
nor do I wish it to be inferred that every 
childish whim is to be gratified; but God 
help the man or woman who, giving a 
retrospective glance at childish days, can 
look upon’them as “bitter sweet” in which 
the bitter far predominated! 

It is a privilege of parents to make 
happy the childish days of their children; 
not to stint or deny them for some hoped- 
for future good. It is possible that the 
little ones may not all live to be benefited; 
but so let them live their childhood days 
that when Memory takes up the kaleido- 
scope of life, the little outing with father 
and mother, the birthday gift, or the 
school féte may then be seen in gloriously 
golden light, a contrast to some of the 
more subdued tints of mature years. 

; Mauve Kine Wynne. 

Clarkesville, Ga. 


“ITTLE WHITE BOKY.” 

“Is they American Beauty roses, Jim?” 

“H-u-s-h l” cautioned the boy, drawing 
his crippled sister back from the high- 
paled fence, beyond which bloomed the 
tempting flowers. 

This was a gala day for Jane; at last 
Jim's earnings had supplied her with a 
crutch, and they were celebrating the 
purchase by a half day's outing. No 
wealth could have bought tlie happiness 
of this brief time, snatched from Jim's 
daily activity as newsboy. All the pride 
of achievement was in his glance and 
tone as he queried: “Most as good as 
new now, aint you, Jane?” 

Within the enclosure a tiny child was 
attracted by the talking of the two chil- 
dren outside. She fluttered toward them 
like a white butterfly; her round eyes 
regarded them solemnly through the 
paling until Jane said: “You must love 
this garden: you have so many pretty 
flowers.” 

“Does "00 want some f'owers?” 

“Yes,” Jane answered, eagerly. 

“I get ’oo some,” and she darted away, 
returning presently with her hands filled 
with freshly-plúcked white violets. “Baby 
Marian giv’ 'ittle dirl ’ittle white boky,” 
she said. 

Jim took the flowers and kissed the 
little dimpled hand. “You are like a 
flower yourself,” he said, “the sweetest of 
all of them.” The nurse came then, and 
taking Baby Marian in her arms bore 
her away, scolding her for not staying 
in the shade. 

Whether the exertion had proved too 
much for Jane, or whether the approach 
of warm weather made her languid, her 
face grew thinner; she was too tired, she 
said, to walk, though she longed always 
for the sight of the flowers. Her pale 
face brightened when Jim came in one 
afternoon and laid a bunch of white 
violets in her lap. “The Kid gave ’em to 
me,” he said; “passed her on the street 
with her nurse, and as soon as she saw 
me, she handed ’em over, and said, “ ’Ittle 
white boky for ’ittle dirl.” After that 
hardly a day passed that Jim did not 
bring his sister a bunch of white flowers. 
“Don’t seem right somehow not to see the 
kid ever’ day,” he said, “and she always 
remembers the ‘’ittle dirl’. ‘She called to 
me, when I was passing this evening, and 
her daddy was with her and gave me 
this.” He held up a shining five-dollar 
gold piece. 

Jane placed the flowers in the broken 
tumbler on the window 'sill. “’Ittle white 
boky,” Jim said with a queer tremor in 
his tone as he bent forward to inhale the 
fragrance. “I tell you what, Jane, she 
looks like a little “angel bringing the 
flowers ever” day.” 

A week later, Jane alone in her room, 
waited for Jim. She heard the sound of 
strange voices without her door. They 
had come to tell her it was all over with 
Jim. He had finished his round and was 
on his way home, when Baby Marian ran 
out with her accustomed offering. Heed- 
less of the advancing car, she ran out on 
the track, and the nurse's cry frightened 
her. She fell. Instant death awaited 


fascinating. 


her, had not Jim leaped to the rescue. 
She was saved, but at the price of his 
own life. With his last breath he mur- 
mured: “Jane—who will take care—” 

“I will,” answered Baby Marian’s 
father, who had witnessed the rescue and 
its tragic ending; “I will take care of 
Jane.” 

When Jane saw her brother again, the 
eyes were closed, but he seemed to be 
smiling in his sleep, and in his hand was 
still clasped the “’ittle white boky.” 

FINETA, 


Every Man Can Get ¢ 974 


Splendid Combination Offer 


Secure this superb value 


L . 

=~ Rain Coat—Overshoes—Rubbers—Outtit 
ESA at cost of raw material. Made by reputable 
; ¡ manufacturers, under special brands. Unable 
to carry the large stock, were turned over to 
us—at our own price—to dispose of. You get 
the benefit—if you ORDER QUICK, 

RAIN COAT — Fine twilled covert cloth; fancy plaid 
twilled lining; water-proofed by patent Saskatchewan 
process; double-breasted, velvet collar, two large side 
pockets, seams extra double-stitched well -tailored 
throughout, durable, stylish, serviceable. Regular Value 

.23. For size, send measure around under arms. 
OVERSHOES — Men's extra quality, heavy arctic, warm 
fleece-lined, with high full blanket-lined, detachable black 
duck legging-top. Regular 
size larger than your shoe. 

RUBBERS — Women’s all-gum, regular high cut, net-lined, 
for all weather. Unequalled for style and service. Regular 
Value 65 cenis. For size, order one-half size larger than shoe. 

Send only $3.75—We ship you Complete Combination as above, 
valu? $7.65. Stock will not last long—order TODAY. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Bank references if desired. 


NORTON RUBBER CLOTHING & SPECIALTY CO., (Not Inc.) 
145 LaSalle St., (Dept. 20) Chicago, 


L. B. 91, Athens, Alabama. 


A BUNCH OF WHYS? 

Some time ago Italy Hemperly asked, 
“Why are angels always pictured by 
painters and poets as blondes? I don't 
know unless it is that whiteness is sym- 
bolic of purity and heaven and darkness 
of the evil world. Italy, you will be a 
most beautiful blonde when you put on 
the white wing attachment. But tell me, 
why are all angels pictured as females 
and children? Are there no men in 
heaven? Nice men, like Mr. Orton—and 
myself? Neither do you see angels with 
whiskers, and they are always pictured 
with long white robes. 

There are so many “whys” in this short, 
dim-sighted life of ours. Why all the| 
creeds and isms, when we have the one | 
Book for a foundation? Why claim to be 
great in learning when all our wisdom is. 
based on theory? Why boast of being a 
liberty-loving people when we are every 
day forcing thousands into slavery by | 
taxation and prohibitory laws? Why 
are the strong allowed to oppress the! 
weak? Why do the weak fawn at the feet 
of the strong? Why will the farmer save 
his best potatoes to sell to the rich man, | 
or the butcher save the choicest meat for. 
those in high estate? 

There are so many whys—so much we! 
do not understand. Our smartest men of 
to-day will either shake their heads, indi- 
cating their ignorance, or try to explain 
through some theory or quotation from 
the Great Book. Their knowledge of 
these whys is as scant as of the condition 
a thousand years hence. 

Mr. Lane’s discussion of August Weis- 
mann, in the September number of Uncie 
Remus's MaGazine is a great production 
and worth five years’ subscription to every 
reader. Such men as Weismann should 
be given years equal in number to the 
oldest man on record. 

Mississippi. 


Value $2.75. For size, order one 


THE GREATEST OF ALL MUSICAL INVENTIONS 


DUPLEX 


PHONOGRAPH 


FREE 
TRIAL 


T is the one phonograph that 
gives you all the sound vi- 
brations. It has not only 
two horns, but two vibrating 

diaphragms in its sound box. 

Other phonographs have one 
diaphragm and one horn. The 
Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get 
the half. Not only do you get 
more volume, but you get a bet- 
ter tone—clearer, sweeter, more 
like the original. Our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


will explain fully the superiority of The Duplex, Don't 
allow any one to persuade you to buy any other make 
without first sending for our catalogue, 


Save all the Dealers’ 70% Profits 


The Duplex is not sold by dealers or in stores. We are 
Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, and sell only direct 
from our factory to the user, eliminating all middlemen's 
profits. That is why we are ablẹ to manufacture and deliver 
the best phonograph made for less than one-third what 
dealers ask for other makes not so good. 


DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH Co., 202 pa 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


Each horn is 30 in. lone with 
17 in. bell, Cabinet 18 in. x 
14 im. x 10ÍnN, 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Seven Days’ Free Trial 


We will allow seven days’ free trial 
in your own home in which to decide 
whether you wish to keep it. If the 
machine does not make good our 
every claim—volume, quality, saving, 
satisfaction—just send it back. We'l1 
pay all freight charges both ways, 


All the Latest Improvements 


The Duplex is equipped with a mechanical feed that re- 
lieves the record of all the destructive work of propelling 
the reproducer across its surface. The needle point is held 
in continuous contact with the inner (which is the more 
accurate) wall of the sound wave groove, thus reproducing 
more perfectly whatever music was put into the record | 
when it was made ; 

The Duplex has a device by which the weight of the re- 
producer upon the record may be regulated to suit the i 
needs of the occasion, thus greatly preserving the life ard | 
durability of the records. These are exclusive features of 
the Duplex and can not be had upon any other make of 
phonograph. Plays all sizes and makes of disc records. 

Our Free Catalogue explains everything. 


tterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dr. Jack. 


IN A FAIR SOUTHERN CITY. 

One has missed something vital who has 
taken no recreation this summer. Re-l 
creation !—the word expresses just what! 
is done for us by rest from every day 
work—change of scene, new faces, new 
impressions: these’ create us anew, physi- 
cally and mentally. The summer had 
been very wearing, the village life had 
grown monotonous. “You should have a 
change,” was suggested. I was too lan- 
guid to make a movement toward it, and 
half-protesting I was borne away to fresh! 
fields and pastures new. After a night 
of wearisome travel I leaned from the 
window of the sleeping car to watch the 


level stretches of pine land thinly car- 
peted with grass and dotted with flowers. 
“Savanah!” yells the porter. In a few 
minutes the station is reached, and on the. 


platform is standing our host ready to WwW 
welcome my husband to his old home, | ay ma 
with a smile thrown in for me. iT; 

The morning aspect of this Southern 
city by the sea is one of quiet activity, 
very different from the mad rush charac- 
teristic of cities further north. An old- | 
world charm is here that is restful and. 
Since when have I seen an. 
old negro mammy wearing the traditional 
gay bandana turban; or heard the quaint | 
street hucksters crying their wares, elon-. 
gating the vowels and making speech 
sound like ’cello music? How I love the 
soft speech of the Southern seacoast! But: 
we have arrived. Our sister is at the door | 
inviting us in to an appetizing breakfast | 
and hot, fragrant coffee. “When the meal 
is over, we find her electric machine be- 
fore the door, and soon we are seated in 
it, and speeding out on the historic White 
Bluff road, drinking in deep breaths of 
pure salt air and enjoying the grand 
beauty of the old live oaks draped in 
clouds of long gray moss. In spite of the 
exhilarating effect of the rapid motion, I 
am fain to dream and build air castles 
on the golden morning clouds. Life seems 
sweet and full of lovely possibilities. 

On the following day, we take a trip 
to Tybee-by-the-Sea, going out on the car 
with the breath of the pines in our faces. | 
What a gay, inspiring scene the beach! 
presents! The lively music, the strollers 
in holiday dress, the bathers bobbing up 
and down in the surf! A great contrast 
it is to dreamy old Beaufort, one of the 
“dead towns” of Georgia, which we visit 


OF FULL SIZE PATTERNS AND ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
You need no tool experience—no previous knowledge of 
y boats. Our big free boat catalog gives hundreds of testi- 
monials—tells how a profitable boat building business may 
] be established. Send for it. We sell knock down frames with 
patterns to finish for less than it costs others to manufac- 
ture. 21,311 inexperienced people built boats by the Brooks 


System last year. Why not you? 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


a BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE PATTERN SYS TEM OF BOAT BUILDING 


44 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.US.A. 


Ch ITU. 


YOU SAVE 3-4 THE COST 
By putting together and finishing it Pr 
at home. We furnish it—Art and 
Mission designs—heavy solid oak— li 
every piece fitted and smoothed— 4} 
including stain and fastenings. E) 
You Save *s Manufacturing Cost 2 the © j 
Freight and all Dealers’ Profits. 
Send trial order for this chair 


pss $4. Bottom cushion cover of 
eatherette, $1.50 extra. Ask us 
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for particulars of other pieces. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE K.D SYSTEM OF HOME FURNISHING. 


44 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.U.S.A. 
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next day, steaming sixty miles down the 
river in the “Pilot Boy.” One feature of 
the sleepy town is a very quaint, ancient 
church, built in 1712, with a venerable 

ave yard about it, all enclosed by an 
old stone wall. We peered in at the 
quaint windows and traced out the half- 
effaced epitaphs on the moulding grave 
stones. My husband took a picture of us 
with his kodak as we leaned against a 
crumbling monument. What a lovely old 
place! Even the sunshine seemed to 
touch it softly, as in reverence. It was a 
place for dreamy reveries, but no time 
was given to indulge in these. The shrill 
whistle of the “Pilot Boy” sounded a 
recall, and with subdued spirits we made 
our way back to the boat. 

Mrs. T. B. Couper. 
Lafayette, Ala. 


FREE LIBRARIES IN THE COUN- 
TRY. 

I have just finished reading “The Light 

of Asia,” Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem- 


story of the life of Buddha, the Hindu 
Christ. It is not a new book; it was writ- 
ten over twenty years ago, but I have 
never yet met a person who had read this 
masterpiece of the English poet. I would 
like to know something about Edwin 
Arnold; also about the story of Buddha. 
Is it historically true? Is it true that there 
are in the world more believers in Buddha 
than in Christ? How fortunate are those 
who have access to public libraries! To 
me a good book is a rare treat. Having 
in my eariy youth had the constant care 
of an invalid mother, I grew up with 
education, save that acquired 
through reading. I have read every book 
I could get my hands on. Some were 
poor, but from all I gleaned some good. 
Books have opened to-me a -mine of 
thought and information worth far more 
than gold. What a pity it is that our 
millionaire philanthropists who profess 
to be anxious to die poor should not 
expend some of their money in giving 
libraries to the people in the country, 
where they would do so much good. Small 
libraries, well selected, might be attached 
to every school in the rural districts, free 
to be enjoyed by the children and grown- 
up persons of the neighborhoods. Two 
hundred useful entertaining books— 
travels, history, biography, fiction—would 
be such a great source of pleasure and 
instruction. There are so many. good 
books nowadays and they cost little, but 
farmers and their families often cannot 
afford to pay even that little. Then there 
are no book stores in the country, and the 
people do not know where to send to get 
books, nor do they know what works 
would best piease and inform them. I 
have three bright little ones, and 1 hope 
to give them the educational advantages 
that were denied to me. 
A Country MOTHER. 


A MOUNTAIN BOY’S SCHOOL DAYS 
I enjoyed reading about those two little 
girl school ma’ams in the mountains, of 


which M. E. B. told us last month. The 
mountain people, who a score of years 
ago were proverbial for their indifference 
to education, have undergone a change. 
Most of them are now eager to learn. 
Not long since a fine young fellow, for 
whom I had written a letter to his sweet- 
heart, said when I had read the tender 
missive to him: “Bill, Pd give half my 
farm if I could write like that.” “Did 
you never go to school?” I asked. 
“Mighty little,” he replied; “you see, the 
old man got into the Federal prison for 
shooting one of the Revenoos in the arm 
when they were cuttin’ up his ‘still? and 
we kids had to hustle to keep bread on 
the family board. When pap got back 
he was powerful weakly, but he took holt 
best he could and sent me to school. The 
teacher was a dudish young fellow with 
gold spectacles on his high nose. He was 


_ touchous as a wasp, and he acted so 
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stuck up none of us liked him, and he 
didn't like any of us, but Susie Lane. He 
made love to Susie, and she was Bob 
Horton's sweetheart. One day the per- 
fessor was helpin’ her with her sums—and 
Bob he was settin” on the bench right 
behind them. He seen the perfesser 
squeeze Susie's hand, an” he jes whipped 
a long rusty *possum tail out of his pocket 
and fastened it to the perfesser's coat. 
When he got up and walked off, dignified 
like, there was that *possum tail wigglin’ 
behind, jest like it growed there. It 
looked so ridiculous the whole school 
broke out laughin’. He was dumb- 
founded at first, then he begun to shout 
‘Order! and rap on the desk, and the 
"possum tail it kept wagglin’ and we kept 
a-laughin’. He got so mad he charged 
as with his walkin’stick, lammin’ sight and 
left, till we grabbed him up and took him 
to the creek and ducked him. He never 


/ 


showed up in that neighborhood again. 
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Next week we had a new teacher, but ¡174742224 A 
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was swappin’ the Imp for the old Nick, 22% E 
and we soon got rid. of him. The one that|23 yg 


took his place was a quiet, undersized |; 


chap, who'd been raised im the mountains | 
and worked his way through Normal|7Z 


school. By this time, we thought it was. 


fun to thrash the teacher, and the first Y 


time this one tried to punish a boy. (twas 
for putting a live moccasin in ‘the water 


r 


boys jumped up and tried to. stop <him, 


we let him alone. He was a good friend | 


to the boys and.a Number one tarer] $ 
He learnt me how to read some, but my 2% 


skull had got so thick *twas hard to get| B 


learnin’ through it. I didn’t worry about, 
it then, but now” I wish I had as much! 
education as my girl. She can read with-' 
out stoppin’ to spell the long words and| 
write so as anybody can read it.” 
MOONSHINER. 
North Carolina. 


A NEW HAND ON THE RANCH. 

“Give us a picture of life on the| 
ranch?” asked M. E. B, and I send this: 
little sketch of a recent amusing incident. | 

It was near sunset. The tired house 
wife had supper ready to put on| 
the table. She stepped to the door to re- 
fresh herself with a look at the prairie in 


itz glory of autumn flowers. At a little 
distance, a wagon drawn by a .team of 
mules was approaching. “Papa is com- 
ing,” she said to her two little tots, “and 
a strange man is in the wagon with him— 
a new hand, I suppose. I am glad there 
is plenty of supper.” 

The new hand proved to be a blond, 
freckled young man, well dressed but 
dusty—a tenderfoot, as his white hands! 
testified. As they sat by the fire that} 
night he told them that he was from) 
Chicago, where he had been bookkeeper 
for a packing firm, until he lost his posi- 
tion through his hasty temper. He had) 
then come west to the land. of promise, 
going first. to New Mexico and roaming | 
over several Angora goat ranches. At El 
Reno he fell in with some rounders and 
was left without a cent. He tried haying, 
but it used up his hands, accustomed only 
to work with a pen. Now he wished to 
do anything he could to earn money 


enough to take him back to Chicago. He ~ 


looked so young and discouraged that the 
farmer’s wife regarded him with sym- 
pathy. She put salve on his blistered 
hands, saying, “They will be better in the 
morning, but I don’t think you can do 
much cotton-picking.” “He wont need 
to,” her husband remarked; “I'll put him 
to shocking corn. About twenty Indians 
are coming in the morning to pick cotton. 
‘They will pretty near clean the field.” 

“Indians!” exclaimed the Chicago man, 
apprehensively. “Are they full-bloods? 
Are they dangerous?” 

“They're full-bloods, most of "em; 
pretty dangerous when their dander's up,” 
the farmer returned, winking at his wife. 
In the morning the farmer loaded his 
wagon with cotton in the seed and set out 
for the little railway town where there 
was a steain gin. He told the new hand 
to pick cotton as well as he could until his 
return, when he would fix the knives to 
cut corn. Directly after he left, a wagon 
was driven up containing a tall, fine-look- 
img Indian, his stalwart wife and two 
boys; then several other Indian men and 
boys rode up on ponies, with dogs at their 
horses’ heels. They greeted each other in 
Seminole and began talking in that 
tongue. The boys pointed at the new 
hand, whose “store clothes” and light hair 
made him an object of curiosity. He 
glanced about him uneasily, and his anx- 
iety increased when another company of 
Indians. rode up, followed by a wagon 
containing a dozen Indian girls from the 
mission school, chaperoned by their 
teacher, all eager to make some Thanks- 
giving money and full of frolicsome 
spirits. They wore clothes suited for field 
work and they hailed their acquaintances 
in Seminole. Little did the tenderfoot 
imagine that these wild-looking girls could 
speak his own tongue sweetly and cor- 
rectly, and that some of them could play 
a Chopin number and others could paint 
lovely pictures. The new hand looked 
scared. He decided he was thirsty and 
must go to the house to get water. 
When he reached the yard he saw a tall 
young full-blood and a half-breed girl 
with guns poised for shooting. He did 
not know that the guns had been given 
them by the farmer’s wife who had asked 
them to try and shoot a troublesome 
hawk. As the Chicago man came up the 
hawk swooped down from the height 
where it had been hovering. Bang! 
bang! went the guns, followed by shouts 
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; Makes Your 
Home Complete 


Join the Ludden & Bates Piano Club and fill that vacant 
spot in your home that ought to be occupied by a piano. 
other way can you secure so much pleasure for so little cost 
Our club plan of selling one hundred pianos at a time instead of 
one, saves all the ordinary expense of piano selling—saves you $113 in 
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cash,—gives you a splendid $400 piano for $287, and allows you the 
use of it while paying for it in little monthly sums. 


The Ludden & Bates 


New 
Scale 


of triumph from the two Indians. The 
shouts were taken up by the others, a 
jack rabbit having jumped out of a 
clump of bushes at sound of the guns. 
Every dog started in pursuit, yelping as 
he ran. What with yelling Indians and 
barking dogs, bedlam reigned. The ten- 
derfoot hesitated an instant, then he 
struck out for the road, and ran as for 
his life. When the Indians realized that 
he was running from them, their yells 
redoubled, and so did his speed. Bare- 
headed, he flew across the level prairie in 
the direction of the railroad and the train 
that would take him from this country of 
wild savages, back to safety and Chicago. 
Oklahoma. BETH. 


A PASS AT PIPPA. 

Pippa’s letter in the October Open 
House has “riled” me to such an extent 
that I cant keep silent any longer. 
Pippa admits at the outset that she 
knows nothing about matrimony; yet she 


takes it as her text. 

She makes the startling assertion 
that marriage has a demoralizing effect 
on women. I say if she knows a demor- 
alized married woman she is the kind of 
woman who needs no marriage to de- 
moralize her. She just “took it natu- 
ral.” And if Pippa knows a woman who 
has abandoned her mind and soul be- 
cause of being married she knows a 
woman who had so little mind or soul to 
begin with that it was just as well that 
she did abandon ft. 

As for those creatures of the neuter 
gender she tells about, who sit around 
ind nurse lap dogs and yearn for platonic 
attachments, one can only be sorry for 
them; they are so soulless and heartless 
and silly, and are so miserably wasting 
their lives. That young thing with the 
“glad, free, pure, singing spirit” was 
rather amusing. In the last paragraph of 
her letter Pippa proves herself to be 
supremely selfish. What else can I say 
of a woman whose idea of a home is “a 
spacious hermitage where I can live and 
do as I please, have as many dogs as I 
want, and all sorts of friends, free from 
the oversight of husband or relatives?” 
Please notice that she cares more for dogs 
than for human beings, since she wants 
them as inmates of her hermitage. 

I can’t designate the class to which 


PIANO 


is an instrument that you will be proud of. 
perfect by the finest material and workmanship, and 
guaranteed by us for a life-time. 
rich, “singing'” quality of tone found only in the 
highest grade of pianos. 


In case of the death of the head of the family, the 
club contract is cancelled, and the piano belongs to the 
member absolutely, without paymentof another cent. 


Write us at once for an application blank and complete 
description of different styles of finish. In this way you 
can make a selection that will delight you. 
leave the question of tone to us. We will see that you 
get a perfect instrument. A well made, attractive stool 
and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. 
information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN € BATES, Southern Music House, 


It is afull cabinet grand, made 


Has that peculiar, 


You can 


Write for full 


Dept. BP, Savannah, Ga. 
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Pippa belongs. She doesn’t even come 
under the head of those sexless beings 
Mrs. Bryan refers to, who are to be the 
workers in those imaginary homes main- 
tained by the state, where the child of the 
future will be scientifically cared for. 

I thing it hardly possible that such 
homes will ever become popular anyway, 
.0 if Pippa hates all her relatives as much 
as she seems to imply, and has no heart 
to lose, I think the hermitage will proba- 
bly be the best place for her after all. 

In closing, I will say that I am not a 
spinster, neither am I demoralized. I 
most decidedly do not yearn for platonic 
friendships. I will admit that I have a 
pet dog, but I wish it thoroughly under- 
stood that I think children are infinitely 
more interesting than dogs. 

ANNIE VALENTINE. 


THE FRIENDS OF MARRIED PER- 
SONS. 

As to married persons having friends of 
opposite sex to themselves, why not? I 
am glad that my wife has men friends. I 
believe that her judgment and her wom- 
anly intuitions will cause her to know a 
gentleman from a man who is unworthy 
of her friendship. I feel sure that she has 
qualities that will command respect from 


those who know her. Before we married 
she had a number of men friends. She 


enjoyed their society. Why should she 
not enjoy it now? She selected me from 
among them, and I am happy in know- 
ing that I have a loving, sensible wife, 
not a slave whom I must watch and 
restrain. Get a wife you can respect and 
trust, G. W., and you will not need to 
go gunning after outside affinities. I have 
my platonics also—pleasant, interesting 
ladies, friends of my wife. They fill a 
place in my life, but they do not share 
in the love that belongs exclusively to my 
chosen mate. They cause her no jealousy. 
We have no secrets not shared by one 
another; all is open and frank between 
us. Lomacita's ideas are broad, but true. 
Sensible men and women cannot live hap- 
pily without friends—call them platonic 
or what you will. Place friendship on its 


_ right plane, love and honor your life- 


mate, and you will not need to suspect 
her, or spy upon her. 
Orus Montez. 
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E | Modern method blan 
$ J and last a life time. 
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advertisement. 


Booklet on washing 
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From Sheep 


To Bedroom 


Cuts off half the cost to you. | 
It means regular retail $12 


Cold-proof, non-shrinkable— 
' “the Sunshineof South Carolina 


Caroline Woolen = 
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(5 lbs) for 
Ibs) $6. 


kets.” 
kets, clev- 


erly mixed with cotton and | 
chemically treated, kill blanket | 
warmth, let the cold in and soon | 
wear out. Our blankets are 
made in the old-fashioned way, | 
all wool, keep soft and fluffy 
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(RE) REAL ESTATE 
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NESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 


and Insurance Business, and a point 


ou 
SPECIAL REP ESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 


company in America. Representatives 


are making $3,000 to 


0,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to you. By our system you can make money 
in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupa- 
tion. Our co-operative department will give you more choice 
salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
world. Athorough Commercial Law Course free to each 
representative. Write for 62-page book free. THE CROSS 
co! r Block, Chicag 


MPANY, 933 Reape 


PP rc 


Thoroughly Reconstructed and Refurnished. Service Unexcelled. 


Climate Delightful. Finest Hunting. Boatin 


Atlantic coast. Boat to Historic St. Simons. Jekyl and 


ands daily. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


YO 
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customers in every state. 


U CAN SE 


We want a reliable representative 
in every town in the United States 
to handle our Real Estate Invest- 
ment Bargains. We have satisfied 


Jacksonville Development Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


g and dows on South 
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Antique Mahogany 
Repaired and refinished 
Artistic upholstering 
MAIER & VOLBERG, Atlanta, Georgia 


(INCORPORATED ) 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000 
BUSINESS- When you think of going to school, write for 
“catalog and special offers of the leading business 
and shorthand schools. Address J. H. KING, President King's Busi- 


ness College, Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N. | 
teach Bookk ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, etc., by mail.’ whether they noticed that the tank was being lowered, but they were talking] . Sold Everywhere 


We also 
Send for Home Study Circular. 


C. Telegraphy taught. 


A MEMORY OF GEORGE FOX 
AND SWEET CIDER 


By F. W. SHIBLEY 
| 
T GOING down Columbus Avenue the other morning I noticed in the window 


: i i : , | 
of a fruit store a small keg on the top of which was a notice reading, “Sweet 


100 Trees for $1.00 


Raise your Forest and 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs from Seed. 


This is the cheapest and 
best way to have the finest 
trees and shrubbery, and 
affords a great deal of 
; pleasure. 

We have a special collection of seed of our five best 
trees from which you can grow hundreds of hardy 
plants. This collection, by mail, for $1.00. When 
you order, state where trees are to grow, and we will 
send the kind that will grow best. Order the collee- 
tien now, and also— 

Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely de- 
scriptive catalogue of tree and shrub seeds. It gives 
reasons, “why,” “when” and “how.” 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN 6 CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Four Good Roses, 30c. 


“Little Sara's Collec- 
. tion,” fourchoiceown 
root Rose plants, 
prepaid to your ad- 
dress, only 30 cents. 
Four extra-fine Roses 
one red, one pink, one 
white, and one yellow, 
prepaid, only 50 cents. 
One dozen two-year- 
old Roses, well assort- 
ed, will bloom as soon 
as established in their 
new home, by express, 
prepaid, only $2.50. 


Reed’s Reliable 


Roses 


are knownas the best by 
all who have tried them. 
Grown from healthy 
stock, stron and vigorous 
lants, packed in the most care- 
ul way, my Roses are noted for 
wealth pr da op and bloom. 
Cultural directions with each 
order. Catalogue free. 


WM. iB. REED, Oak Grove Rose Gardens 
Box 501, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


| Cider For-Sale Here.” Instantly the little door which sealed a particular ' 


brain cell fell down and out across the filmy path of my consciousness rushed the 
long-stored memory of George Fox who used to drive the stage between Newburg 


and Kingston. So pleasant was this thought that I found myself smiling, and | 


[ filled my lungs with the crisp October air, my olfactory organs expanding with! 


the hope that they might smell again the rich perfume of apples crushed in the 


cider mill at Bicknell’s Corners. 


I will tell you how George Fox came to be connected in my mind so intimately 


with sweet cider. My eldest sister’s husband used to own the stage line between 


Newburg and Kingston, a distance of some twenty-five miles, and once in a while 


when I was about ten years old I was permitted as a reward for good behavior}| 


to make the trip down and back with George Fox, who was the man whom at}! 


that time I most admired and at whose position in life I most aspired. 


George was a little man, quick as a cat on his feet, bursting away with hearty 


good nature, sanguine, talkative, imaginative, a lover and the beloved of horses, 


knowing them as they knew him, and so dashing a driver that every time he turned 


a corner or stopped to take on a passenger one had a delicious sensation half of 


fear and half of bravado. 


The stage was yellow with beautiful landscapes painted on each side and 


A 


on the door which was in the rear. It was strongly made and rattled just as a 


stage coach should which carries the mail and has the village beauty for an inside 


passenger. 


I was always awake and dressed, looking anxiously down the road at six 


in the morning when George was to pick me up at the farm. On the minute I|- . am 


would see him come whirling around Files’ Corners and down ‘the road for me 


Elegant and 
Artistic 


MANTELS 


Nothing adds so 
much to the style 
and artistic finish 
of a house as an 
Artistic Mantel. 

The Woodward 
Mantel has done 
more to add tothe 
charm of South- 
ern homes than 
any other. They are built in every conceiva- 
ble style; are architecturally perfect; conform 
to all rules of color harmony and proper con- 
trast, and sell at reasonable prices. 

Our catalog, containing beautiful illustra- 
tions of many artistic designs. mailed free on 
request, 


WOODWARD MANTEL C0. 


85 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA - - - ~- GEORGIA 


who stood waiting on the milk stand in my Sunday best, a suit made over from 


an older cousin's clothes. As a boy I always wore made-over clothes of some 


ot foe Wer, 


relative or other, and this caused me a severe trial of pride when I was fourteen | 


years old or so because the style for well-dressed young men in those days was a | 


cutaway double-breasted coat with a large collar so as to reveal plenty of shirt 


bosom. I was a big boy and Harvey, my afore-mentioned rich cousin, was a small. 


man, so his clothes fitted me all right at that time, but somehow it seemed to me 


¡that flapping coat tails were not the right thing for a boy and that a gray flannel 


Shirt did not give the proper sartorial finish to the bosom of that coat. I was! 


very often greeted with the inquiry, “where did you get that coat?” and I laughed | 


it off but felt humiliated nevertheless. It was only in later years that I could 


look back with pride and joy to those days, pride in the honest poverty of my 


¡parents who toiled early and late that I might grow to be -a successful, happy 


‘man, and joy in the fact that the hand that smoothed that long-tailed coat down 


the back when it was first fitted to me and she who praised the general effect 


with a half sob in her voice was one who loved me better than she loved her 


own life. 

George Fox had to take many instructions and admonitions from this dear | 
woman while the horses stood champing their bits before the milk stand, and 
when I finally seated myself on the box beside him, proud as a King at his coro-| 
nation and tucked in warm, away we went and the morning stars sang together. 
for the joy of it. 

Our first stop was at Clark's Mills, where Joe Sproule kept tavern. It was 
“Hello, Joe; anything doing?” from George, and “Hello, George, Mrs. Mulligan 
and the lame child to see the Doctor again,” from Joe, and we were off to pick 
up the sad-faced Irishwoman and her crippled daughter. 

Then away up the hills between the farms until we came to Bicknell's Cor-. 
ners where George had to stop to leave a set of harness for Nate Bicknell. | 

It was just such an October morning as that in New York when I saw the 
cider keg that we pulled up at Bicknell’s Corners and found Nate grinding apples 
in the cider mill. The cider mill was a frame shed with natural earth floor. In 
the middle of it, mounted in a tank, stood a huge pair of wooden gears, probably cé EASY STREET ” 
four feet high and two feet in diameter. A system of gears were attached to the 
top of the two cylinder gears, and to these in turn was fitted a long stout pole. A Made in Atlanta 
horse was hitched to the end of this pole, and as he walked round and round The best $3.50 shoe in the world. 


: é e A z When folks ‘ll wear what's made in the 
the great cylinders dovetailed into each other so that the apples falling against South, we will all soon be on Easy Street 


: b , Ser : What’s the matter with our making your 
them were crushed into pulp and out from the lower end of the receiving basin | next pair? 


gushed a steady stream of thick brown cider. Well, when George had delivered Look for the Red Seal on the box. 
the set of harness and was about to go, Nate turned and saw me standing in the 
doorway, my eyes full of the magic of the cider mill and my nose distended with 
the odor of the delicious nectar. “Freddie,” says he, “will you have a drink of | 
sweet cider before you go?” | 

Would I have a drink of sweet cider? “Thank you, sir,” said I, and in a 
moment more my face was buried in a quart tin dipper and up and down my 
throat the most delicious sensations were flying as I swigged that cider. I kept 
one eye on Nate and George above the rim of the dipper as I swigged, to observe | 
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Wash Fabric 


which is taking the 
place of LINEN. 
15c PER YARD 
looks like linen, 
eels like linen, 
wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 
price of linen. 
It comes in white 
ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. 
Is adapted alike to 
children’s wear. 
4 creation of Southern 


new 


, COl- 


ladies’ and 


genius, 


É 
a product of Southern looms. | 4 
An all the year around dress | i 
fabric, , Suitable for all seasons— 3 
sp ring, summer, autumn and X 

rinter. E 

Adapte d for all occasions. 
School wear, street wear, the 


drawing room, traveling and outing. 
To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you where it may be 
found. À 


STEBBINS, LAWSON € SPRAGINS CO. 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA, 
Ahi 


There is absolutely 
no difference 


in freshness between coffee 
roasted and ground at home 
just before the making, and 


LUZIANNE COFFEE | 


that goes while hot straight from 
roasters and grinders into air- 
tight sealed cans before any of 
its flavor and aromatic goodness 
escape. 


There is a big difference 


however, in quality, blending and 
process of roasting and the ad- 
vantage is decidedly with 
LUZIANNE. 


Where other coffees make 
40 cups to the Ib. LUZIANNE 
will make 60, owing to 
its double strength. 


25 cts. 1 Ib. can. At all grocers. 


The Reily - Taylor Co. "U.S UA" 
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O HOLLAND 


FOUNTAINg PEN 
With 


Hold-Fas 


“You Know the Smile- 

ES HE best aid to cheerfulness 
4 in business is one of these 
modern “pocket pieces.” Writes 
Without a break. Fitted with 
the John Holland Gold Pen and 
Patent Elastic Fissured Feed. A mas 
terful creation, the climax of three 
generations of successful pen manufac- 
ture. This simple imvention insures 
even flow and easy writing. With the Plastic 
feed “ink floods” are impossible. 

Our HOLD -FAST CAPS 


(Patented), 


tightly to pocket. 
fountain pen. 
Fountain Pen. 


If your nearby dealer does not handle, 
address us direet for FREE Catalog 
filled with illustrations, showing over 
%0 stvles and sizes from $: 
upward. 


eosting 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 


Established 1841 CINCINNATI 


Going To Be Married? 


Buy your Household Linens, Table Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Sets, Sheets, Spreads, Towels, Blankets, Etc., 
of ns at wholesale prices. We save you the retailer’s 
profit. Special fancy boxes made up for Linen Show- 
ers and Bridal Presents. If our prices are not 25 to 40 
per cent lower than those you get elsewhere, return 
the goods at our expense. 


100 PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


We are going to give away one thousand elegant 


Dinner Sets to our customers. 
Write for catalog and particulars. 


HOME OUTFITTING CO., 262 5th Ave., CHICAGO 


attachable 
to all our pens, are really policies of imsurance 
against pen loss. A sightly little device holding pen 


Adds 25 cents to cost of any size 
May be applied to any John Holland 


about Chet Files’s chance of being elected ~~m 


did 


ashamed to 


not notice 
tell how 
many times I emptied that tin dipper. 


Reeve of Newburg and 


me. I would be 


The capacity of a growing boy is greai. 
As I turned with a sigh from the mill 
"SER it lickin' 
good; thank you, sir,” to Nate, I know I 
of fresh but I .was| 
supremely happy. For the first time in! 
my life I had had all the cider I could, 
drink. George had a drink, too, be fore | 
he left. He smacked his lips and imme-} 
diately thought of the lame child and her! 
the they 
invited to help themselves to the cider. 
Then away we went to Odessa. 

Ma Babcock kept the tavern there. As 
we pulled up she came to the door »* 


after saying, sir, was 


reeked cider, 


mother in coach, and were | 


the bar room, a tidy, stout, good-natured 
“Hello, Ma,” George called 
cheerily as he smashed the brake forwar 1, 


woman. 


thus bringing the horses in style. 
“How As 
beamin’ as the rose, I always says when I] 
think of you.” 


dining room and get your bite. 


up 
well you look this morning. 


“Go on, George, into the 
It’s a 
couple of fried eggs this morning and 
Ma Babcock’s 
George always had a second 


a snipe of ham,” was 
rejoinder. 
breakfast here without cost to himself. 
I sat on the box and waited, for 1 had 
Small 


school. 


no room for food at that moment. 
| to 
‘They looked up at the beautiful yellow 
to the city 
They looked inside the stage also in| 


boys came by on their way 


Fastlane on its way and envied 
me. 
order that they might miss nothing, and! 
little 
¡was going to the hospital. 


girl because she) 
If only they | 
[could go to the pospital instead of pes 


envied the lame 


‘to school, how happy they would be! 


We took two young ladies on A 
Odessa. They were going to Kingston | 
for their music lesson. George called) 


and winked 
He did this! 
¡because they were old fritnds of his and! 
Si 
on we bowled uphill and down till we | 
track of the Trunk | 
and the great tin roof of Saint! 


each by her first name 


them as he shut the door. 


because he was a great ladies’ man. 


crossed the Grand 
Railway 
Mary's Cathedral glistened in the sun. 
— |Slambang we went down Princess Street | 
till we reached the American House and! 


to 


the mails were delivered. | 
deliver Mrs. Mulligan and her daughter} 
at the the 
ers left us at the hotel. 


Then away 


hospital, other 


passengers 


VA George had an hundred and one little 


errands to do in Kingston for farmers’ 
wives along the turnpike, and I was very 


tired and sleepy when he started for 


home in the afternoon. But George never 


grew tired. He sang or whistled every 
£ 

mite of the way. Dogs ran out and 
barked a friendly greeting to him. He; 


¡had a kindly wave of the hand for every; 
head seen at door or window, and I, cud-| 
dled up close beside him in a delightful | 
fatigue, loved and admired him, w ishing 
that when I grew to be a man I would be) 
‘as popular and as well beloved as he. 
But it is the lot 
‘humble place in 
| George Fox his 
He 


at four 


of few men to fill a! 


| 
life so happily as did) 
the 


. À 
must have been obliged 


seat on Kingston | 
¡stage coach. | 
¡to rise each morning, and he | 
‘never got his horses put out at night until | 
‘after nine, but there he was singing beside | 
me on the box, a lover of the fields, an| 
‘ardent admirer of pretty women, a carte! 
friend to every one who knew him, bright-| 
eyed, wholesome, fearless, a good, true| 
j man. | 
And that cider at Bicknell’s Corners! 
Well, it was mighty good cider and r| 
did have my fill of it. I dare not retrace) 
my steps on Columbus Avenue in order 
to taste the cider they have for sale in| 
that fruit store for fear that the bou- 
¡quet will disappoint me and cider lose 


its place in my mind as a bie 


‘memory. 


MEE 


Chamberlin- Johnson ~- DuBose Company 


You see, its like this: The Mail 
Order Department of this business is thor- 
oughly systematized and organized on modern 
scientific lines. No guess work or jumble. 
It is controlled by promptness and accuracy. 
The vast volume of our sales made by mail 
calls for the most intelligent and exact ser- 
vice. Men with taste and judgment stand 
sentinel at every point. 

If you want samples of the simplest 
fabrics--1f you want a Paris gown--1f you 
want rich furniture--no matter what it 1s 
you want--write to us. We command every 
safe facility to supply your needs economic- 


ally. 

Completeness marks the Fall stocks in 
November--every part of the store responds 
to the new season with practical appeals to 
the taste and thrift of buyers. 

Easy enough for out-of-towners to share 
in our generous values. 


Chamberlin - Sindee ~ Du Bose Company 
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About Paint < 


iA ATEN _ that- will not peel crack 
F NN ES. Or tar - 
PE permanent, ~— 
J j strong rich 
oo | color E 
ura! is absolulely fa 
‘lige quaranteed NZ 
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What's the use of trying to 
save a few cents on a gallon 
of paint when you know that 
cheap paints are made of 
cheap, adulterated materials? 
You lose in the long run be- 
cause cheap paints soon crack, 
chalk, peel off and lose their 
glossy surface and the whole job 
has to be done over again. Horse 
Shoe Paint doesn’t cost any more 
than ordinary paint, because 7 gallons 
of Horse Shoe Paint goes as far as 
10 gallons of cheap pamt, and lasts 
twice as long— you actually save 
money. Horse Shoe Paint never 
peels off, cracks, blisters or loeses 
its beautiful glossy finish be- 
cause its the purest and strong- 
est paint made. You can't 
buy better paint at any 
price. All popular 
shades. 


Send for our New Booklet ‘‘The House 
Beautiful ** — lts Free. 


Mounp City PAINT & COLOR Co. 
811-813 N. Sixth Street St. Louis, U. S. A. 


$1,000| MISSING WORDS (51.000 | 


The Constitution Offers One Thousand Dollars 
for Two Words 


Each missing word stands on its own merit. If you 
correctly supply EITHER WORD you must partici- 
pate in the prize. If you should be the only one to cor- 
rectly supply both words, you will receive $1,000. 


It is not necessary to correctly supply both missing 5 5 QO 0.0 0 


words in order to win. You may get one of the 


words all wrong and still win $500 by correctly .sup- 
plying the other word. Each 


- Name Them and Take the Prize. Each Answer Permits the 
Contestant to Supply Both Missing Words 


One Answer to Both Missing Words With 
Each Subscription to the WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION. ss a Es s = 


Iwo Answers to Both Missing Words With 
Each Subscription to the TRI-WEEKLY 


CONSTITUTION. : $? 


The Constitution offers below a great Missing Word Contest, somewhat like those so popular for years. A book has been sealed, from 
which a sentence had been selected, and from this sentence two words have been dropped. They are simple English Words, not hard to spell. 
The book was written by one of the most widely-read American authors and is doubtless well circulated in The Constitution’s territory. The 
book is under secure seal where it will be held until the close of the contest, when it will be opened and the word declared, and the prizes 
will be paid. The Contest opened September 23, 1907, and closes January 20, 1908. This is the sentence selected—fill out the two blanks, 


with each answer. 


| WHAT ARE THE MISSING WORDS? 


“England enjoys a wide spread reputation for her _ ie ~; but little do they know how much a 
May add to her scenery,’’ 


Rules of Qualification President Currier’s Conditions for the Contest 


Ist—No one shall be qualified to contest for these prizes except Rreceipt for the Book 


those sending cash for new subscriptions, or renewals, for at least 
one year for either the Weekly Constitution, the Tri-Weekly Consti- 
tution, or the combination of the Tri-Weekly Constitution and Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine. 

2nd—In every instance, the price of’ subscription, the subscription, 
and the answers must come to us in the same envelope. They cannot ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 
be sent under separate cover, if intended to participate in this 
prize offer. ¿ 

3d—One subscription to the Weekly Constitution for one year, ~ 1 
accompanied by Fifty Cents, entitles the subscriber to one answer to Atlanta, Ga., September 18, 
each missing word, and for each additional paid subscription, at the 1907.—Received of The At- 
same price, an additional answer to each word. 

4th—One subscription toethe Tri-Weelky Constitution for one year, lanta Constitution one sealed 
accompanied by One Dollar, entitles the subscriber to two answers z s 
to each missing word, and for each additional paid subscription at package, said to contain a 
the same price, two additional answers to each word. sola ” TT ` te 

5th—One subscription to the Tri-Weekly Constitution and Uncle book, sealed by Fhe Consti- 
Remus’s Magazine for one year, with One Dollar and a Half, entitles tution, from which has been 
the subscriber to three answers to each missing word, and for each E 
additional paid subscription, at the same price, three additional selected the sentence that 1S 
answers to each word. 

6th—Present subscribers may participate in this contest only on 


l. Each answer is entitled to supply BOTH words 
which are missing from the designated sentence, and 
a prize of five hundred dollars will be paid for each 
missing word correctly supplied 

2. Eacn of the missing words stands on its own 
merits. If more than one correct answer is received, 
the prize of five hundred dollars will be divided 
equally among all correct answers supplying the first 
missing word, and another prize of five hundred dol- 
lars will be divided equally among all correct answers 
supplying the second missing word. 

3. Contestants may send in as many answers as 
they desire, by observing qualifying rules 3, 4, 5 and 
6, and may use different words in each answer, or 
may, if ther uesire, use the same word in every 
answer. 

4. Any person correctly supplying either missing 
word more than one time will receive an additional 
share of the offered prize for each time such missing 
word is thus supplied. 

5. All answers will be recorded daily as received, 
exactly as they appear, and no changes of any kind 
will be permitted. In order to change or repeat your 
answer you must send in another subseription. 

6. No special form is necessary in supplying the 
missing words. Simply state “the missing words in 
the January 20 contest are————— and —-———,” 
or any other form: that will show plainly the words 
you intend to supply for each blank. 


the subject of Missing 

the basis of new subscribers, by sending advance payment for renewals, Words Contest, September 

the number of answers allowed being repeated for each annual re- E 

newal paid for in advance. 23, 1907, to January 20, 1908. 
Tth—Agents may send for themselves one answer to both missing This ack: en ee 

words for each paid subscription forwarded. This does not interfere us package 1S subject to 


with the subscribers’ answers, but is in addition thereto. No officer, mv care and keeping in the 
employee or agent who draws a regular salary of any kind or amount : : 
from The Constitution, shall be entitled to participate in this contest. bank vault during the whole 
Sth—Remittances for subscriptions may be made in money, checks, r p 
postal notes, money orders or stamps, and must reach us in the same time of the contest. 
envelope with subscriptions and answers. 
9th—Every answer participating in this contest must be mailed to C. E. CURRIER, 
bear postmark not later than January 20, 1908, and must reach this 
office not later than five days after that date. ‘ n ‘ 
10th—Subscribers sending in answers by a subscription agent, make President Atlanta National 
him their agent for that purpose, and we*will not assume responsibility , 
for resulting errors, either in sending promptly or correctly. Bank. 


This educational contest is presented to increase the interest of all our people in reading interesting books, and The Tri-Weekly or 
The Weekly Constitution. 


Address all Orders to The ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pr cera TIM is 


' o Recent Books of Poems 


(Concluded from Page 31) 


> = 
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it nowhere reaches the indescribable charm of those much quoted lines 


by Keats: 


magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn 


yet there is something about the poem as a whole which suggests that 
picture, which is the reason those lines are lugged in here. 


The Castle of Canelf 
I 


Beyond the seas where fancy takes the helm 
From Reason—somewhere on the misty shores— 
Of Wonder Land—that large, uncharted realm— 
Enthroned upon a royal cliff where roars 
The insurgent ocean “round its base, the wide 
Dim castle of Canelf confronts the tide. 


II 


Mysterious-and enchanted is each stone 

In every arch and wind-swept battlement; 
With melancholy ivy overgrown 
The venerable towers, gray and lone, 

Stand like magicians on their charms intent; 

And crowning all its weird, majestic pile 

Are multitudes of spires and turrets high— 
A labyrinth for the errant sunbeams—while 

Far overhead the great white clouds go by. 


III 


The massive gates, of iron-girded oak, 

Are in a deep, low-browed embrasure set; 
Built to resist the invader’s sturdiest stroke 

The flanking towers and lofty parapet. 
Yet here and there along the creviced walls 

Some bright and kindly blossom lifts its head; 
And even where the fierce portcullis falls, 

The morning-glory clambers unafraid. 


IV 


All day the rhythmic murmur of the waves, . 

That plunge and whiten on the rocks below, 
Rises above the hollow-answering caves; 

And through the castle doors its runic staves 
Come drifting on the sea-breeze. In that flow 

Of music, many a strange wild song is held, 
And magic notes from half-remembered eld. 


V 


In every vaulted, loud-resounding hall 

That stretches, like a vista in a dream, 
To dim, delicious vastness—rise and fall 

The mad, melodious echoes that but seem 
Oracular responses, large and free— 
Prophetic voices of thoughts yet to be. 


VI 


Ah, could I reach that undiscovered land, 
Fair title to that broad estate I’d bring; 
I’d rule as baron o’er its castle grand 
By fief perpetual of my clement King: 
And mariners, cruising near those misty shores, 
I’d pilot thither; and no prince of old 
E’er dazzled honest guest with endless stores 
Of burning opal and engraven gold 
More lavishly than I would then display 
Thoughts new and strange as some far-distant day. 


VII 


Oh, I would reign as Homer reigns in Troy; 

Or Milton, in unbounded realms of cloud, 
Commanding men and angels. Grief and Joy 

By turns, as unto Shakespeare’s summons loud, 
Would heed my bidding. Often I would climb 

One of those tall, authoritative towers 
To catch more clearly in the wondrous rhyme 
Repeated by star-choruses sublime, 

A vague foretelling of the future hours; 
And there, perchance, out of the far Unknown 
Some whispered message might to me be blown; 
Through the rare atmosphere a word, a breath— 
Secrets of Space and Time, of Life and Death. 
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Firetree REA IIA 


STRICTLY PURE ALL 


hite Lead Paint 


MADE FRESH TO ORDER 


Two Full Gallons Free to Try.: Sold on Time, 
Purity Guaranteed. Freight Prepaid. 


Dutch Process White  Lead—strictly pure, 
well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from 


I am the Paintman. 
I make Paint to order—for the individual 


user, Northern grown selected flax seed—pure 
I sell it direct from factory—at factory Spirits of Turpentine and pure Turpentine 
prices. Drier, and the necessary tinting colors and 


nothing else. 

This paint stands the tests of any chemist— 
this I guarantee under $100.00 cash forfeit. 

I will give that sum of money to any chem- 
ist who will find any adulteration in this paint, 

It’s just what it’s name implies—the Roll 
of Honor Brand, 

It meets all of the require- 
ments of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more, 

Ichallenge the world on this 
Roll of Honor Brand—and as I 
make it. to order for each in- 
dividual user—ship it fresh as 
soon as made that you may get 
all of its life right on your 
buildings—it’s assuredly the 
best paint in the world to buy. 

I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint propo- 
sition—want to send you my 
2 Big Fresh Paint Book, together 

with samples of colors to 
choose from—and tell you all about my 


Three Great Chase 
Made-To-Crder Paints 


There's no question about the purity of my My Roll of Honor Brand—my 40-60 
paint—no question about it's high quality, Lead and Zine Paint--and my O, L, 
There can't be—because it’s made from the Chase Durability Paint. 

pure materials—the best itis possible to buy. When you've read these books I'm sure you will be 


My O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead convinced that it will be more economy—and more 
mat 2 e “4 satisfaction—for you to let me make your int to 
Paint—The Roll of Honor Brand—an all white order. than to buy paintofany other Eind—26de in 


Lead paint—is made from strictly pure Old any other way. Write for these Booksatonce—today, 


O. L. CHASE, The Paintman, Dept. 153, St. Louis, Mo» 


I ship itin special extra size cons—guaran- 
teed to contain full measure of paint. 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—sour guarantee that it is absolutely 
fresh when you get it, 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may 
use 2 gallons on your buildings. 

Then stand off and look at it 
—test it in any way you like. 

». If it is satisfactory—use the 
balance. 

If it is not satisfactory—re- 
turn the balance—-1'll refund all 
of your money—pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways— 
and fhe test shan't cost you a 
penny. 

That's my way of selling my 
Made-to-Order Paint, 

I'm the only paintmaker in 
the United States selling it that 
way. 

I'm the only paintmaker in 
the United States making paint to order. 

My paint will please you—it's got to please 
you. You are the judge—and if it doesn't it 
shan’t cost you anything. 


i Challenge 
the World 
on my — 


Strictly Pure 
All White 
Lead Paint 


Economy `“ 
9 ROOMS - 9 TONS - $2.60 Per TON 


OST OF LIVING comes under the head of 
FIXED CHARGES. A warm house in cold 
weather is as essential to good health as a full stomach. 


“ 


There is one sure 


way—the UNDERFEED way—of reducing the fixed charges for heat. The 


Peck -Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There’sno guess work aboutthis. A child can figure 
itout. Cheapest slack burned inthe Underfeed yields 
as much clean, even heat as the highest grade anthra- 
cite. The differencein costisyours. Inthe Under- 

feed all the fire ison top and gases and smoke, which 
are wasted in all other furnaces, must pass thru the 
flame and are not only consumed butconverted into 
heat units. 
A. F. TROUT, Quarryville, Pa., writes: 
“From EVERY point of vicw—viz,: Comfort, cost of 
operation, cost of installation and general satisfaction, 
the Underfeed system of heating appeals to me the 
strongest. Last Winter and Spring l heated my 
home—an old stone 9-room house, very large, damp 
and cold, with ten tons of Buckwheat coal (small, or 


siack, anthracite) at $2.60 a ton. I have near one 
ton left,” 


We have hundreds of such testimonials. We'll gay send 
fac-similes of some of them to you, with our illustrated 
Underfeed Booklet. Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, 
giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK -WILLIAMSON CO. 


408 West Fifth Street -  - CINCINNATI, 0. 
Dealers—Our Proposition is Worth Money to You 


Illustration shows furnace with casing cut 
out, to show how coal ts forced up 
under fire—which burns on top. 


amd eo A f e: 


The Technical Instruction of the 


St. Louis School and 
Museum of Fine Arts 


See pag | covers the field. For the benefit and credit of 


the West, St. Louis has voted $100,000 a year to enhance this 

institution’s art educational work. ractical, thorough 

teaching in bookbinding. The Pottery and Ceramic Deco- 

ration Classes are a pronounced success. Enter at any time. 
For free illustrated handbook address 


School and Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
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Our Thirteenth Annual Catalog Publishers' Postscript 


Will be ready November 15th. We will send it free upon request to any 
address. In its 100 pages we invite your attention to our elegant stock 
of Gold and Silver, Crystal, Jewelry, China and Art Wares. Countless 
articles especially suited for holiday gifts are described in attractive 
illustrations and text. 

The tastes of the most fastidious are satisfied and the purses of 
limited capacity are suited. Wedding silver of modern pattern and of 
antique designs, now so popular, are offered for your examination. The 
rich beauty of Cut Glass, elegant, serviceable and of perfect workman- 
ship, is described. 

The new brooches in quaint, old-fashioned settings, beautified by the 
Adaptations of Modern Art, are a feature of the season. Amethyst, 
Coral, Opal, Topaz, Emerald or Sapphire set in frames of chased or 
carven gold, or surrounded by dainty pearl-set circles. 

Let us send you the new catalog. 


Maier € Berkele, 


ee a 


Atlanta 


Trees for Many Purposes 


Oranges, Lemons and Grape Fruit for tropical planting; Peaches, 
Plums and Pears especially adapted to the South ; Persimmons, Pecans, 
Hardy Roses, Shade Trees, Hedge Plants, Flowering Shrubs, etc. 

TABER’S TREES THRIVE because they are of the choicest varie- 
ties and have been grown from superior stock, in an ideal location and 
under the care of experts. Booklet,“ Past, Present and Future,” and catalogue, free. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY, Box 10, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


G. L. TABER, Pres. and Treas, H. HAROLD HUME, Secretary 


MmeROBINNAIRE’S 
| WALNUT HAIR DYE 


Woman 's 
EJ Crowning Glory 


may fade and her beauty fade 
too. Many a famous beaut 
keeps her loveliness by a knowl- 
edge of little details. She real- 
izes that grey hair is the surest 
indication of old age, and that it 
can be easily and effectively 
obviated by the use of 


Mme. ROBINNAIRE’S 
WALNUT HAIR DYE 


Besides restoring the hair to its 
original color without discoloring 
the hands or scalp, it acts asa 
tonic, giving it the vigor and luster 
of a young girl’s hair. 


For sale at all Druggists, 75c. 
Sufficient to last a year. 


Free Offer—To any woman sending us the name 
of her favorite druggist, we will send free, sam- 
ples of famous Robinnaire Face Powder and Cold 
Cream and our beautiful illustrated booklet 


entitled, “*Personal Charm.” 
| Ņ 


Write now for free offers. 


Mme. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
25 Marietta St. a 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Take a 
Look Into 
the Future 
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Georgia 


| news 


With each issue we have sought to go a step higher, and at no time 


| UNCLE 


Í 


Uncie Remus's MaGazINE is six months old with this issue. 

Do you know of many six-year-old magazines that are better—more 
interesting in reading matter or cleaner in their advertising columns? 

Have you thought of the variety of the advertisements that Uncie 
Remus's MAGAzINE contains? | 

A glance through our advertising columns will give you half a hun- 
dred articles or bargains from which to choose. 


In fact, anything from a house and lot to a cancelled póstage stamp. 


Incidentally, if you want a piano, or a shotgun, a furnace or wedding 
invitations, you can find in our columns the advertisments of the firms 
which will fill your needs. 

Or perhaps you want a fountain pen, soap, silverware, smoking tobac- 
co or shoes for yourself or the youngster—all advertised in this issue. 

Then, maybe, you'd like to get a phonograph, a boat, good blankets 
or postal cards; again you can find in our columns where to get any or 
all of them. | 

How about paints? You've a chance to get good paint to use on your 
Dusty summer is past, and you can paint without getting the new 
coat grit covered. 


house. 
| It is time for planting. You can find where to get your trees, shrubs, 
roses and seeds right in our columns. i 

| Then you may need mantels, furniture, powder for the complexion, 
| flavoring extracts or coffee. You can learn of the best in this number. 
Perhaps you can't get East this fall. A reliable firm will shop by 
mail for you. Or if you are going East, a glance at our columns will 
show you what hotel to go to. Or if you are going South, the name of 
a splendid hotel is presented to you. 

How about clothes? It has been a little warm, so you may have de- 
layed buying. You'll find the best clothing advertised in this issue. 

We might go on and mention business college advertisements, maga- 
zines, film developing companies, patent attorneys, moving picture 
machines, and a house outfitting company. 

And that wouldn’t be all the advertisers who have realized the splen- 
did medium that Uncre Remus's MAGAZINE is. 

There is an auditing company, a department store, “linonette” man- 


ufacturer, a college of dressmaking, and antique mahogany upholstering. 
GF 


And our subscribers have more than kept pace with the growth in 
business. 

On the other hand, the publishers have sought to keep on deserving 
the words of praise that have been showered on the Magazine. 
have we thought of the “last” issue as being the one to pattern by. Each 
number serves as a stepping stone to a better “next” number. 

You will enjoy the November issue, but December will stride ahead 
of the current number. And January will shed an even greater light on 
the progress we are making. 

It is the unswerving determination of the publishers to put out in the 
South a Magazine that will stand with the best in the magazine world. 
Uncie Remus's MaGazine will be the Magazine that can go into every 
home and carry a message of entertainment to grandfather and grand- 
child, and at the same time reach the hearts and minds of every other 
member of the family. | 

Not only in the South, but throughout every section, those who have 
from 
learned of it 


purchased the Magazine 


stands, or 

through friends, are subscribing. 
If you like the Magazine we 

spread it 


Engraved copper plate. First 


WEDDING hundred $7.50; each addi- 
INVITATIONS yh 


engrave 
Latest styles. Artistic handwork. 


stationtry lor holiday gilts. 


Monogram and embossed 
Samples on request. 


want you to help us 
everywhere. Tell your friends of 


the treat it affords, and urge them 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
| COMPANY 


pe. 911 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


to subscribe. 
We'll more than appreciate, | —— — ae 


and you'll enjoy the help you THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 


ES®: 


give us. BRAND INTHE UNITED STA 


If you are not a subscriber to 
Remus’s MAGAZINE we 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS * 
would urge you to send in a dollar 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 
| prduoce your likeness. 


Address THE C. F. SAUER CO0., Richmond, Va. 


at once so that you may be sure 
of getting the December number, 


for you ll regret missing it. 
The October number was sold 


. . . a 

out in a week after it was issued. Vi li Pe 

We believe November will equal id in 3 SIG 

| ar WALTZ. 

this, and that December will lead == = 


both. > 


— 
y r ! aha NOTE To introduce our New Violin Catalog and SPECIAL 
You will subscribe to UncLE| violin OFFER we will send for the next thirty 
days our 50 cent music book; contains 24 pleces of copy. 
right music, such as Overiures, Waltzes, 1 wo-steps,etc.; 
printed on me panes. We want to get our new hand- 
some illustrated catalog of Violins,Guitars, Mandolin 
Musical Supplies, Strings, Bows, etc., in the hands o 
every Violin player; so if you will send the names of 
four persons who play the Violin we will send you our 
music book, free, also our catalog. Write names and 
addresses plainly and enclose five 2-cent stamps to pay 
postage and mailing cost of your music book. 


T & SO 


(è) NS 
(Established 1857) CHICACO 


Remus’s MAGAZINE sometime. 
Why not do it now? 
Send your address and one 
dollar to 
Uncie Remus’s MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta. Ga. 


E.T.R 
87 Patten Bide. 


TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 


You must provide reading matter 
for your children or it will be fur- 
nished them by the ‘‘Diamond Dick” 
dealer on the corner. How many 
books have you in your library that 
are really suited to your children’s 
tastes and needs? During the years 
of the formation of their characters 
they must have reading that will 
guide their minds into proper chan- 

nd prepare them for an appre- 
the best that has been 
written during all the 

t and gone. 

dimes a week judiciously 

nay prove the foundation 
of a splendid career for your child. 
Think it over. 


Uncle Remus's 
Magazine | 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Read this page. Show it to your 
parents. Ask them to order this set 
for you. Put the books in your room 
as your own library. They will be 
your friends, your companions. You 
will be delighted with this course 
of reading. The books will not only 
entertain you, but will heln make 
your school lessons easy. lt is read- 
ing that will aid you without your 
realizing it, yet ever line will be 
full of the most fascinating facts, or 
the noblest of thoughts. Your parents 
can send for it without charge and 
then if you don’t like it, they can 
return it without cost. We want you 
to have it, and so will your parents 
after they see it. Ask them to clip 
out coupon and send it to us today. 


Desires to Call Your Attention to 


SOMETHING NEW 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES HOME LIBRARY 


IN 20 VOLUMES 


A course of supplementary reading paralleling the regular school course, from the Ist to the 8th Grade in History, Biography, Literature, 


Vature Study, Humane Reading, Geography and Commerce. 


book in the course from sheer delight. 


PART I 


5 Volumes on History and 
Biography. 


Vol. I, Stories of Colonial Chil- 
dren. 


Vol. II, Stories of Our Country. 


Vol. III, Lives of the Presi- 
dents—Vol. I. 


Vol. IV, Lives of the Presi- 
dents—Vol. II. 


Vol. V, Climbing the Ladder of 


Fame. 


PART II 


5 Volumes on Geography and 


Commerce. 
Vol. VI, Stories of Australasia. 
Vol. VII, Stories of England. 


Vol. VIII, Children of the Palm 
Lands. 


Vol. IX, Children of the Cold. 
Vol. X, Marion's Experiences; 


or School Days in Ger- 
many. 


We are pleased to announce to our readers that we have secured control of the introductory 


Written in a style so captivating, so intensely interesting, that children take to every 


PART III 


5 Volumes on Nature Study and 
Humane Reading. 


Vol. XI, Tales from the Animal 
World. 


Vol. XII, Leaves from Nature's 
Story Book—I. 


Vol. XIII, Leaves from Na- 
ture's Story Book—II. 


Vol. XIV, Leaves from Nature's 
Story Book—III. 


Vol. XV, Bobtail Dixie. 


PART IV 


5 Volumes on Literature. 


Vol. XVI, Stories from Shake- 
speare. 


Vol. XVII, Stories from Dick- 


ens. 


Vol. XVIII, Sketches of Amer- 
ican Writers. 


Vol. XIX, Sketches of Ameri- 
‘an Writers. 


Vol. XX, Pictures from Eng- 
lish Literature. 


edition of this splendid Children's library which we 


propose to turnish (while the edition lasts) to our readers at a Mere Nominal Figure and on terms within reach of even the boys and girls, 
We make this announcement in supreme confidence that the Young People's Home Library will find instant favor with those most solicitous for 
the well being of the young, and most capable and exacting in the selection, for them, of reading appropriate in character and variety. 


The subjects embraced in these volumes are those most needed and best fitted to form the literary taste, to beget a love for the best reading and 
to lay the foundation of true manliness, high ideals and noble strenuous endeavors. 


We teach the young to read. 


That is a work above praise. What shall they read? That is now the vital question. They want interesting books; 


they need instructive books. This library brings to every home and supplies at a very moderate expense, twenty volumes which are both highly enter- 


taining and thoroughly instructive. 


the social station may be, in this age of intense human activities. 
There are nearly 4,500 pages and about 1,000 illustrations, graphic and artistic, many of them full-page half-tones; large well-spaced type, 


printed on high-grade book paper; bound in half-morocco, titles and designs stamped in genuine gold leaf. A gem for any library shelf, an 


altogether desirable and beautiful set of books. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


On request we will ship you the entire set by prepaid express. If it is satisfactory, remit $1.75 within 


the set subject to our order. 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE will be sent free for one year with each set purchased. 


subscriber, your subscription will be extended one year. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Young People’s Home Library and Uncre Remus's MAcazINe for onc year 
$1.75 within 5 days and 50c a week or $2.00 a month thereafter. If not satisfactory, set 


for $18.75—Terms 
to be returned at our expense. 


MAIL IN THE COUPON TODAY 


5 days after 
receipt of books, and pay the balance at 50c a week or $2.00 per month. If it is not satisfactory, notify us at once and hold 


If you are already a 


They touch upon all those human interests which are involved in the large and serious concerns of life, whatever 


and pattern, no gun in the world excels t 


Hopkins & Allen 


| 


4 aE Double, Damascus Barrel, Hammerless Shot Gun —— ! 


A > hh 12 or 16 Gauge 
yde. Le 


For beauty of finish and material, tight joint, correct propor- 
© 
Diamonds 


tion, fine balance, absolute accuracy and high eine 
e 
On Gradual Payments 


One-Fifth Down---Balance Ten Notes 


Diamond Delivered on First Payment 


l You can afford to own a diamond and can make the payments out of your 
income without inconvenience. 


a 
eS 


ede BRODNAX 
28 or 30 Inch Batrel 


Ne dl A 
Un You only pay one-fifth of the price of the stone when you buy and the 


balance we will divide up for you into monthly payments, giving you as long 
as ten months if you desire it. 
8 This is good for a man on a salary, for it gives him a definite object for 
The barrels on this which to save and helps him to take care of his money. The average salaried 
gun are genuine im- man spends all of his money every month and rarely ever saves anything. 
ported Damascus, bored | Nearly every one en ie: ae a meet the ee oi a om Semone shane 
ini i inconvenience and without denying yourself anything that is rea y needed. 
a pines Se GARA At all good The chances are that at the end of the contract you will be worth just the cash 
dea a pd ee stores; or ship- value of the diamond more than you would have been had you not bought it. 
fine shooting — nitro or black ped direct in | Es ; cE She aa <a 
powder. Joint is over-grip, hold- case dealer does "i Our deferre payment plans are just as goo for the man of busine S. 
d tt ith wedge-necked thá it lPhey permit his making an investment monthly out of his profits and would not 
eat 3 gt adh y d pe: he ery : require the withdrawal of capital from business. 
oll's Head Extension fitted into v 
wedge-necked circle cell. Lock- and com- ' In e ar ag from us oe Hr paymona pues told ma = 
: : : lete sat- price, and this you know is exceedingly unusual. en time payments are 
Sd tie, a va P up e isfaction given we don't try to make, you think that you buy on ten months’ time as 
its own wear, and joint is warranted guaran- cheaply as you would if you bought for spot cash. You would know that such 
to remain tight through years of teed a plan was absurd, for it costs a little something to keep books, and the one 
hard shooting and use. ; oe the ee A EN oa pay eq it im yá tell ses exactly 
: : : : what the cost is—(it is only 1 per cent a month for the time desired), give you 
sacks mas re rote poe Sannt, cash prices, and leave to your good judgment the decision as to which suits 
beautifully grained with hand chequered pistol your particular case best. 
grip and hand chequered fore-end. Frame is of fine A : i i id AA te Ea 4-30 
cas ‘ : ur plans have been carefully thought out, are sound from every point o 
aug m a ; working ohyb AE AA view, and the best business men that we now of approve of them and use them. 
case nardened. roportion an aiatice OJ gun 1s 
superb and its accuracy, penetration and pattern y Won't Y li E for TT sr hea ag Basan E EnA tg ex- 
: plaining in full our plans. e think that they will prove interesting to you 
Aden ores al ae See and feel certain that after studying them thoroughly that you will wish to avail 
yourself of one of them. This booklet will be sent with our compliments 
Write 4 GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG FOR 1908---FREE. It immediately upon receipt of your request for one. 
or our fea ex- i 
plains how real ry heey Barrels are marie on a E cm y is 
constructed, etc., an ers many patterns of shot guns, rifles and re- 
volvers at the lowest price in the market. Get this book at once: it GEO. E BRODNAX, Inc. 
will give much information and save you money in buying an arm. 
e 
3 WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
THE HOPKINS 8 ALLEN ARMS C0., 80 Chestnut St., Norwich,Conn. | 26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Largest Manufacturers High Grade Popular Priced Firearms in the World | 
/ ETE e ae -E 
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‘Sr 1908 


This latest creation by Kaber, by far the 
most exquisite art calendar of the season, 
is a beautifully colored panel of more than 
usual interest, portraying the birthstones 
and their significance for every month of the 
year. Itis7x 36 inches in size, reproduced 
in seventeen rich colors, and being free from 
advertising, makes a most desirable decora- 
tion for home or office. This calendar is sent 
on requestto every readeras areminderthat 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


MITCHELL?S 
| Furniture Catalogue 


7 $ 200080000 


The 1907 Photographic Encyclopedia 
for High-Grade Furniture Buyers. A 
Picture Book for lovers of the 


CR 
House Beautiful is exceptionally effective in maintaining o 1 : 
perfect health for every member of the fami- y a 
> . ss ly and is a remarkable aid in regaining lost > = 
Art Furniture at tempting prices | health. It is a liquid food in predigested >. 
00 ¡11 e f form, containing all the bracing, soothing, o o 
shown among 1,2 1 ustrations O toning effects of choicest hops, so combined o 0 
met with the vital, tissue building and digestive 
MITCHELL DESIGNS standard for elements of pure, rich barley malt, as to 
72 years---including exclusive Colonial form a preparation that nourishes the whole 
> d body,restores wasted tissues,invigorates the 
and Period reproductions. We Carry blood, refreshes the brain and aids digestion. 
a large stock of genuine Oriental and X For Sale at al Druggists 
. Insist Upon the Origina 
Domestic Rugs. t Ubon the Original 
THIS CALENDAR IS FREE 
o o pahis, Simply send us your name and address, en- 
for 25c ‘to cover mailing expense), giv- closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
ing credit for that amount on first order wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 31 Milwaukee, Wis, 


| The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


| 
s 628-630 Race Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
| | 


When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 


